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Tribute to Rev. 


(We are indebted to The Long Island 
Traveler for the following tribute to Rev. 
Abram Conklin, who died at Southold, 
L. I., Feb. 23, and for the account of the 
funeral Feb. 25. The Leader published a 
biographical sketch March 38.) 

It is a difficult task to portray in words 
anything of the deep beauty, or anything 
of the great service to humanity, of the life 
of such a man as Rey. Abram Conklin. 

He came to Southold as a young man, 
fresh from the theological seminary. 
At once he began to build himself into the 
community life, and into the hearts of his 
people. His ministry here was a very suc- 
cessful one, one which directed the eyes of 
the denomination to him. It was not long 
before he was called to larger fields, and, 
wherever he went, those kindly, human 
qualities which he possessed in such 
abundance won him loyal followings in 
the communities in which he labored. 

Seldom do we come into contact with 
such a man. He preached and he lived 
a doctrine of love for and of service to hu- 
manity. ‘His life was gentle, and the ele- 
ments so mixed in him, that Nature might 
stand up and say to all the world, ‘This is 
aman 

Following a long and successful life 
of labor in the ministry, he returned to 
Southold to retire, and to enjoy a welcome 
respite from the toils of a busy life. But 
when the World War broke out, and the 
people of his first parish were left without a 
minister, he could not refuse the appeal to 
serve in the place of the minister who had 
left to serve his country. His consenting 
once more to take up the burden was typi- 
cal of his life. Where his help was needed, 
where there were those who needed his 
ministrations, there he was certain to be 
found. 

For another long period of years, even 
when physical handicaps made the labor 
difficult for him to endure, he carried on 
with the church that he loved, giving of his 
waning strength without regard to his 
own welfare. 

He was devoted to young people and 
was always active in their behalf. They 
in turn were always his most ardent dis- 
ciples. Throughout his long life of service, 
his influence upon young folks, and the 
inspiration which he gave them to seek the 
higher and the better things of life, fur- 
nish perhaps his greatest contribution to 
the world. ‘Today in the East, there are 
hundreds of men and women who have 
been inspired to make more of their lives 
and of themselves because of their contact 
with this dynamic personality. 

Conspicuous about this remarkable man 
was his deep love for music. His churches 
were always centers of great attraction 
for both artists and listeners. He had a 
way of gathering those who were gifted 
about him. During his second ministry 
here, it will be remembered that he made 


Abram Conklin 


his church a haven for those to whom music 
brings a message of beauty and uplift, and 
on many occasions his auditorium was 
packed with people from all the near-by 
villages who came to hear the artists he 
secured to sing and to play. 

One of the outstanding characteristics 
of this unusual man was his great love 
of fun, and his unbounded sense of humor. 
He loved a joke, and he loved to laugh. 
His good cheer was a fit companion for his 
many other graces. 

One talent he possessed in greater meas- 
ure than has any other man whom we have 
ever met. He had the ability to make the 
most artistic briet speech. Time and time 
again we have heard him rise to speak at 
some occasion. He was always brief in 
his remarks, but no man that we have 
ever met had in such measure as he that 
ability to paint a veritable miniature in 
words. 

Words fail, indeed, to portray the atti- 
tude of his own people here, who knew him 
and loved him, toward this outstanding 
man. To them, he was not just pastor; he 
was friend. To him they went freely for 
advice and for consolation, because they 
knew that they and theirs were his chiefest 
concerns. He was at once to his people 
father confessor, brother, and friend. 

During his last year, weakness has ham- 
pered the body whose abundant energy 
had never refused the call to duty; but 
the mind and the heart of the man were 
still active and alive to every interest of 
the community. Even when pain had 
wracked his body, he welcomed the visits 
of friends, and those visits were rich in 
inspiration to the many who called upon 
him. 

He has builded for himself a noble monu- 
ment in the hearts of those here who knew 
him and loved him. His was a noble 
life. 

Although at first it was announced that 
his funeral should be private, it was later 
decided to hold the service in the Univer- 
salist church at two o’clock on Sunday. 
A large number of his friends braved the 
storm to attend. 

The service was conducted by Rev. 
R. H. Bird, Jr. His long time friend and 
colleague, Rey. William H. Lloyd, delivered 
the eulogy. The simple, sincere words 
spoken o1 this kindly man by one who had 
labored side by side with him for years, 
and, by a man who knew his friend’s tal- 
ents and his sterling qualities perhaps as 
well as anyone knew them, made one of the 
finest tributes we have ever heard paid 
to any human being, and the most touch- 
ing feature of the eulogy was that it was 
so faithful a picture of the good man who 
had “gone to his reward.” 

Mrs. Vera Terry Lupton played on the 
organ during the service. 

Interment was in Willow Hill Ceme- 
tery. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


« 
3. The trustworthines of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be protessed. 
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TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. Amen. 


To purify ourselves, to serve others, and 
to make the will of God the will of men, 
we are banded together in this church. 
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PRAYERS FOR SERVICES 


ORGAN PHELPS NOYES, minister of the 

Central Presbyterian Church of Montclair, 

New Jersey, has compiled and edited a volume 

of prayers for services of all kinds.* The subtitle is 

““A Manual for Leaders of Worship.” Another title 
might be “‘A Manual for Private Devotion.” 

Some of the material is new and some is from 
that common stock which has come down through 
- many generations. One cannot but be impressed by 
the sources. The prayers are from books by Henry 
Sloane Coffin, Reinhold Niebuhr, Joseph Fort Newton, 
Elmore McKee, Francis Greenwood Peabody and 
other men of our day, and from the Coptic Liturgy of 
St. Basil, fourth century, the Gelasian Sacramentary, 
fifth century, the Gothic Missal, seventh century, and 
so on down. 

James Martineau and John Hunter and Robert 
Collyer whom we know well are there, and Hugh 
Cameron of Scotland, who in 1921 published a book 
of prayers for public worship with which we might 
profitably get acquainted. 

There are “Calls to Worship,” “‘Confessions,’’ 
‘Petitions,’ ‘‘Thanksgivings’” and ‘“‘Intercessions.”’ 
There are prayers for special days, special seasons, 
special services, before the sermon, after the sermon, 
for baptism, the communion, funerals and marriages. 

The book is a veritable gold mine. It will help 
the man of extempore prayer to keep out of a rut and 
it will enrich a liturgy. 

*Prayers for Services. Compiled and Edited by Morgan 
Phelps Noyes. Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York and London. 
Price $2.50. 


We have been deeply touched by the beauty and 
power of many of the prayers. But if we looked at 
nothing but the preface and the indices we should 
know that we were dealing with a competent, scholar- 
ly man. 

There is a complete table of sources to which refer- 
ence is made by number, an index of first lines, an 
index of authors and anthologies, and a concise topical 
index. Perhaps this book will help us out of the habit 
of talking about prayer and merely saying prayers 
into something that is both the heart of religion and 
the glory of life. 


* * 


WAS TISCHENDORF A THIEF? 


E had in our possession all the charges against 
WW Tischendorf last week when we published 
Dr. Brummitt’s article, “A Book Sixteen 
Centuries Old.’”’ Dr. Brummitt wrote us himself 
calling attention to them. W. T. Ellis, who is rather 
caustic and suspicious in these later years, gave cur- 
rency to the chargesin Time. Mr. Ellis says Tischen- 
dorf “‘borrowed”’ the book of the monks to get posses- 
sion of it, and never returned it. Brummitt says: 
“In any case Tischendorf seems to have been a 
scholar, a Christian and a gentleman. His memory 
is entitled to the benefit of whatever doubt there is.” 
Shipler in The Churchman says of the Ellis article: 
“His recital is hardly iron-clad proof. . . . We still 
like Tischendorf’s story.” 


* * 


THIS LUDICROUS REICH BISHOP 
LETTER signed Ludwig Mueller and addressed 
“To the Fathers and Mothers of Our Evan- 
gelical Youth,” is about the funniest piece of 
ecclesiastical literature that has come our way. After 
wrestling in prayer, he has done what Hitler wanted. 
He has united the National Youth Movement with the 
“Hitler Jugend.”” He has abolished what corresponds 
to the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. and put the youth 
of Germany into a Nazi organization. ‘For the very 
Gospel’s sake,” he writes, ‘‘I dare not let it appear as 
if our Christian religion gave us any cause for ordering 
our lives differently in any way from those of the people 
as a whole.” Ye gods of the Black Forest, look down 
on this pygmy Bishop! Did ever fool put pen to paper 
more to his own undoing than Ludwig Mueller? 
“We must go with the crowd,” says Ludwig. “Judge 
ye,” said Peter and John, ‘‘whether it be right in the 
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sight of God to harken unto you more than unto 
God.” 

As far as it was possible, he states, in an agree- 
ment drawn up by mortal man, to make sure that time 
will be given for the gospel message, he has safeguarded 
it, but he is none too positive on this point. But 
Ludwig is sure that his ‘‘daring’’ to take the step has 
brought great joy to the Leader, who bears the name 
of Adolph, not Jesus. 

Henry Smith Leiper of the Universal Christian 
Council sends us the text of the letter and says: “It is 
perhaps worth while to point out the parallelism here 
and there in the letter between the expressions ‘Our 
Lord’ and ‘Our Leader.’ While Christ is Lord to the 
German churches, Hitler is Leader, as the Bishop’s 
letter makes abundantly plain both explicitly and 
implicitly. One is reminded by the conclusions of 
the old deacon’s prayer: ‘O God, in what we are about 
to do may we be in accordance with Thy divine will, 
because, O God, Thou knowest we be very deter- 


mined.’ ”’ 
x ox 


ACT NOW FOR SENEXET 


WENT Y reservations for Senexet now, with most 
speakers staying through, indicates that we are 
close up to our limit. Reservations should be 

made at once. We are prepared to promise sunshine, 
luebirds and wild flowers in place of snow, ice, and 
bitter cold. The smell of the pines will drive away 
memories of poor sermons and over-sensitive parish= 
ioners. The comradeship will kill the poison of chaos. 
Men considering the matter should write to the Rev. 
Arthur Adolphus Blair, 8 Auburn St., Nashua, N. H. 
The following extract from a letter by Mrs. 
Theodore C. Williams may be useful: ‘““The best ap- 
proach to Putnam from Boston is by the new Worces- 
ter turnpike, which may be reached over Boylston 
Street or Route 30, Commonwealth Avenue. You 
leave the Worcester turnpike at the great cut-out 
about four miles before Worcester, taking Route 20 
to Oxford, then Route 12 to Putnam, where you turn 
immediately to the right at the Trade Schools, follow 
on to Woodstock Avenue, then on to the second dirt 
road on the right, which is Senexet Road and so 
marked. It is one and five-eighths miles down that 
road and on the left. Marked Senexet Pines.”’ 
* k 


THE MAD RACE FOR NAVIES 
OR the President and the Congress in enacting 
legislation to bring our navy up to full treaty 
strength, it may be argued that other nations 
are doing the same. 

For Japan, England, France, Italy, it may be 
argued that the United States is now setting a hot pace. 

For all these fool nations full justification may be 
found in the annals of the Hapsburgs and the Hohen- 
zollerns. 

We have congratulations only for the armament 
makers and their stockholders, for the big navy men, 
big army men, army and navy bureaucrats, and the 
wildly exulting females of their species. 

These armament makers pick their shrewdest, 
biggest men to fight their cause. They stay on the 
job night and day. They pour out their money like 


water. We admire their skill as we do the skill of the 
rattlesnake. 

They will all be wiped off the face of the earth 
one of these days by an aroused and enlightened public 
opinion. 

Isit not about time that we stop lying down under 
the menace, and start creating that public opinion? 

kK * 


BRUMMITT GOES TO LONDON 


OW comes an international exchange, not of 

pulpits but of editorial desks. 

The Rev. Benjamin Gregory, D. Litt., 
editor of The Methodist Times and Leader, London, 
has exchanged for the summer with the brilliant and 
versatile Rev. Dan B. Brummitt, D. D. and L. H. D., 
editor of The Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago 
and Kansas City. 

We have no idea what Dr. Gregory will do with 
the Advocate, but Dan Brummitt will bring out this 
London paper in purple and gold, or move it to Land’s 
End, or put the jokes on the cover, if he thinks it will 
drive home the message. In other words, Brummitt 
is a great editor, and we send him out to the Mother 
Land with confidence that he will not let us down. 

* * 


GREAT CHANGES ON THE CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST 


HE Congregationalist ceases to be April 1. The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty ceases to be. Advance 
comes on the scene—the successor of the two. 

In other words, the historic paper which bore the im- 
possible name of The Congregationalist and Herald of 
Gospel Liberty takes the name Advance, which it ac- 
quired some years ago by purchase of The Advance of 
Chicago, but which it has never used. 

Advance is a good name, but so are the other names 
good, separately. Together they made a name too 
long. One could not be dropped easily, as each stood 


for a denomination now merged. So both were. 


dropped. The Herald of Gospel Liberty dates from 1808, 
The Congregationalist by name from 1849, but through 
The Recorder, which it absorbed, from 1816. 

The Congregational Publishing Society displays 
intrepidity of a high order in changing a name. A 
church paper may criticize denominational policies, 
assail the President of the United States, espouse so- 
cialism, defend Russia, or even question the Divine 
sovereignty, and not have much happen to it, but let 
it change its name, or even go back to an old name, 
and no dog fight could furnish more turmoil. It may 
be different with gentle Congregationalists and Chris- 
tians, but regular red-blooded he and she Universalists 
want old names kept. 

But the editor stays. Dr. William E. Gilroy, one 
of the ablest editors in the church press field, con- 
tinues the splendid work that he has done for twelve 
years. His committee realizes that he has worked too 
hard, and gives him an associate in the brilliant and 
versatile Hubert C. Herring. Mr. Herring, now living 
in New York, is head of the Social Service Department. 
He will not move to Boston, but take it in once a week 
as he journeys between Maine and Patagonia. 

Also, and perhaps not such an unmixed blessing, 
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the board gives Dr. Gilroy a group of counsellors, 
wonderful people individually, but hard to assimilate 
in a project that calls for instantaneous decision every 
hour of the day. No paper yet has been edited suc- 
cessfully by either a town meeting or a posse comitatus. 
Perhaps Advance will show the way to a new method 
of successfully using counsellors, but in our opinion it 
can be done only by walking over their prostrate 
bodies. 

These rambling reflections may obscure our love 
for Congregationalists, The Congregationalist, Dr. Gil- 
roy, Dr. Herring, Dr. Weston, the manager, and the 
counsellors. If so, let us reaffirm our admiration and 
affection for them all. 

* * 
MERE DRYNESS NOT ENOUGH 


ERE dryness is not enough, says the superin- 
tendent of the California Anti-Saloon League. 
“Social-mindedness is quite as essential as 

dryness. . . . Honest statesmen like Dwight Morrow 
qualified for dry support more fully than weathervane 
Senator Jim Watson.” 

Then the League declared that it would endorse 
for office no man ‘‘whose only qualification is that he 
mare? 

Says Editor Dan Brummitt in The Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, ‘“Most assuredly this is a lead for 
the future.’”’ And he calls the words of the California 
superintendent words of “‘sense, timeliness and cour- 
age.” 

* * 
THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN MINISTERS* 


E are strongly convinced that everybody con- 
nected with church work ought to take time 
to read the greater part, at least, of a four 

volume work called “The Education of American 
Ministers,’”’ issued on February 25 by the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, New York. 

The books are by William Adams Brown, Mark 
A. May and others. The Institute is composed of 


John R. Mott, Bishop McConnell, Kenyon L. But-— 


terfield, Charles W. Gilkey and others. 

Dr. Brown makes an interpretative survey in 
volume one, Dr. May gives the fascinating concrete 
studies in volumes two and three, while volume four 
is mainly for reference, carrying as it does valuable 
appendices. 

The Conference of Theological Seminaries in the 
United States and Canada united with the ‘Institute’ 
in the survey out of which these volumes have come. 

The opening chapter shows something of the scope 
of the work. It deals fearlessly with the changing 
social and economic conditions in which the minister 
has to do his work, and the changing intellectual out- 
look. 

Chapter two of this opening volume considers 
the status of the Protestant minister today, chapter 
three where he gets his professional education, chapter 
four the kind of education given today, and chapter 
five the education needed for tomorrow. 


*The Education of American Ministers. By Mark A. May, 
William Adams Brown, and others. New York: Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. 4 vols., $3.50 each, or $12.00 the set. 


It would be exceedingly interesting to learn what 
the faculties of Tufts and St. Lawrence think about 
this study. It may be that they have helped to make 
the study. 

For our part we consider it a great piece of work, 
and as a precipitate it may have important conse- 
quences in the Unitarian and Universalist fellowships. 

We shall deal further with this important work. 


* * 


THE INTELLIGENT MAN’S WAY TO 
PREVENT WAR 


OTHING is more needed than good peace 
literature. Nothing is much more tiresome 
than some which we get. 

People who write or speak on peace would do it 
much better if they would read a book published in 
London in 1938 called “‘The Intelligent Man’s Way to 
Prevent War.” It is written by Sir Norman Angell, 
Prof. Gilbert Murray, C. M. Lloyd, C. R. Buxton, 
Viscount Cecil, W. Arnold-Forster and Prof. Harold J. 
Laski. The English edition costs five shillings, but 
doubtless there will be an American edition. Leonard 
Woolf planned and edited the book, and Victor Gol- 
lanez Ltd., 14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, 
published it. 

After the introduction by Mr. Woolf Sir Norman 
Angell writes on “‘The International Anarchy,” Profes- 
sor Murray on ‘Revision of the Peace Treaties,’ 
C. M. Lloyd on “The Problem of Russia,’’ Buxton on 
“Tnter-Continental Peace,’’ Viscount Cecil on “The 
League and the Road to Peace,’’ Arnold-Forster on 
“Arbitration, Security, Disarmament,” Sir Norman 
on ‘Educational and Psychological Factors,” and 
Laski on “The Economic Foundations of Peace.’ 
We are recommending the book, but not reviewing it. 
To circulate it is to serve an important movement. 

* * 
IN A NUTSHELL 

Mr. Louis H. Pink, a member of All Souls Church, 
Brooklyn, and a life-long civic worker, was recently 
appointed a member of the Municipal Housing Au- 
thority of New York, which is taking over slum areas 
for reconstruction with Federal money. The Empire 
State Universalist tells about the work in the March 
issue. 


Charles Clayton Morrison’s ‘‘Thought for the 
Month” is taken from Prof. Arthur E. Holt, who calls 
the church ‘‘The Society of the Holy Imagination.” 
He adds, ‘‘Imagination is the mind functioning 
creatively.” 


We trust that everyone will read the review 
of Jacks’ ‘“EKlemental Religion’ by Dean Speight 
in this issue, with special attention to our excessive use 
of “‘chaos.” 


The Century of Progress Exposition will reopen 
in Chicago June 1, with new paint, new electric lights, 
anew Midway and a new Ford building. 


The Idlewild Fellowship, which meets at Senexet, 
April 2-5, is open to every man minister as long as 
the rooms hold out. 
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The Need of a Code to Live By’ 


John A. Cousens 


Job, chapters 28 and 29. 


RIN these days passing so swiftly and strangely, 
attention of the business world is focused on 
an effort to establish an understanding of pro- 
cedure which with the sanction of the Federal 
Government and by its authority shall regulate all 
business, great and small. Procedure differs with 
different groups of industries, but when an understand- 
ing has been reached with respect to one of them a 
code has come into being, an event of far-reaching con- 
sequence. Hconomic emergency stimulated the ef- 
fort, but the codes will outlast the emergency. They 
mark the beginning of a new era in business. Federal 
bureaucracies vaguely identified by such mystic let- 
ters as C. W. A. and P. W. A., representing purely 
emergency measures, we should have faith to believe 
will disappear, but the business codes will endure. 
May we hope that the era which they inaugurate will 
be better than that which has passed? Only, I venture 
to say, if we realize that we cannot depend upon the 
codes themselves. Water will not rise higher than its 
source. However precisely, however idealistically, a 
code may be formulated, it depends for its success, in 
the last analysis, upon the character of the men who 
administer it, and not only upon the leaders but upon 
all the individuals who work with them and under 
them. Only when, like Job, the rank and file of people 
in this country put on righteousness and it clothes 
them, only when their judgment is as a robe and a 
diadem, will any theoretical business reform become a 
practical reality. 

Some day looking back through the vista of half a 
century or more, a future historian will undertake to 
write the story of our time. It will be a long chronicle 
dealing with more epoch-making events than were 
ever before crowded into so short a space, events of 
the significance of which we ourselves have been but 
dimly conscious. It will require, indeed, a long view to 
trace to ultimate fruit the seeds which we have sown. 

Doubtless the historian will make clear the ter- 
rible futility of the Great War. He will trace in 
logical sequence the rise of fascism, the decay of de- 
mocracy, the economic conflict among the nations, 
which we have viewed with such unexpected astonish- 
ment. He will devote a few chapters at least to a 
description of the prodigious prosperity in this coun- 
try during the decade 1919-1929, making clear its 
unlovely aspects, indicating that toward its close it 
degenerated into an orgy of gambling, for which not a 
small group of ruthless and reckless men were responsi- 
ble but in which a whole people was involved. On the 
credit side the historian will enter a somewhat anoma- 
lous item. He cannot fail, I think, to speak of the 
great outpouring of wealth for the support of educa- 
tion and for philanthropy of every kind which makes 
our generation conspicuous among all others that have 
gone before. He will have another credit item, too— 
our great accomplishments in the realm of pure and 
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applied science. There will be a chapter on education; 
it will begin with words of praise and end with words 
of bitter indictment. The praise will be for our won- 
derful expansion of the system of formal education 
at public and private expense, the great increase in 
the number of schools and colleges will be mentioned, 
there will be reference to the increasing richness of 
the curriculum, it will be stated that young people at 
the end of their formal education were well equipped 
with intellectual tools, that they were versed in the 
cultural achievements of the past, that they under- 
stood the implications of scientific method, that they 
had been introduced to the satisfactions which may 
be found in art and literature. Pleasant reading! 
Then after a few paragraphs not so pleasant, express- 
ing astonishment that we who had been so loud in as- 
serting our allegiance to the ideals of education and so 
consistent, too, should have abandoned that allegiance 
so easily under the impact of economic disaster, will 
come the indictment. The historian will say with 
truth that our system of education did not fur- 
nish the young man or the young woman emerging 
from it with a code to live by. If we were summoned 
now before the bar of judgment we should have to ad- 
mit the charge that our system of education does not 
furnish a philosophy of life, does not supply a set of 
principles which constitute the basic design of life’s 
unfolding pattern. 

Education must, of course, be judged by its ul- 
timate product. That product is not the boy who 
because of limitations within himself or the pressure 
of economic environment leaves school at the end of 
elementary period or even the end of high school, it is 
the college graduate. How many college graduates 
shall we find in the realm of finance, of demonstrated 
intellectual capacity, oblivious to the dictates of 
common honesty? How many college men in posi- 
tions of business leadership whose problems with their 
employees are solved on the sole basis of pecuniary 
profit to themselves? How many college men in political 
life whose motive is their own advancement? An- 
swering such questions and others like them, we shall 
find proof that something is lacking in our system of 
education, that formal education does not supply a 
code to live by, a code compatible with the needs of 
society. 

Puzzling over this paradoxical predicament, I 
seem to discover a conflict of ideals which makes it 
difficult for education to accomplish what will be 
agreed desirable, and offers explanation for present 
failure though no excuse for failure in the future. 

The essential spirit of education denies that eter- 
nal truth is ever completely revealed—however 
much may be discovered, yet more remains undis- 
closed; but a code implies finality. Hence the conflict, 
hence the difficulty. The spirit of progress must not 
be lost from education lest all progress cease; a code 
to live by must have stability, it loses its effectiveness 
if revised except at long intervals. Are the two ideas 
innately incompatible, can a code be taught by the 
methods of formal education? I think of two which 
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are certainly not inculcated by text-book or didactic 
lecture. One is the code which governs amateur sport, 
the other the doctor’s code. The code of sport is so 
simple it can be stated in two words—‘‘play fair’ — 
but at the least it is 90 per cent effective. Take aman 
who you know will stop at nothing to overcome a 
business rival, invite him to play golf, and it will not 
occur to you to question his score. Engage him in a 
game of tennis; let the ball graze the line and he will 
give you the benefit of the doubt every time. Every 
doctor knows the purport of the Hippocratic Oath, 
though he may have forgotten the text. He knows 
that something said before the Christian era by a 
Greek physician set the standard for the modern pro- 
fession of medicine. Can a code be taught, or is it a 
kind of sublimation, an accumulation of intangible and 
imponderable effects? 

Pondering this question, I was much interested 
to read a little book entitled Bushido, which contains 
a description of the ideals of the ancient feudal order 
of the Samurai in Japan, formulated into rules of con- 
duct. The Samurai, as you know, closely resembled 
the knights of medieval Europe, their code quite simi- 
lar to the rules of chivalry. I read the book with 
special pleasure because, in common with most 
Americans, I feel hostile toward Japan just now—lI 
resent the mailed fist shaken in the face of the world— 
and it was gratifying to find that in the opinion of one 
Japanese the noble sentiments and lofty idealism of 
the Samurai still animate a considerable number of 
his fellow countrymen. But the book caught my 
attention particularly because the code of the Samurai 
was taught—the author says 7s taught though this I 
somewhat doubt—as a matter of school curriculum. 
According to the evidence Japanese children were 
instructed in the elements of Bushido at a very tender 
age; by the time school days were over they were 
masters of it; and, what is important, as men and 
women they strove to live by it. Bushido was es- 
sentially a product of feudalism. With a change in 
social conditions doubtless abuses crept in, it became 
over ritualized, shadow took the place of substance, 
and its influence waned. But if the evidence can be 
trusted, something of its spirit still persists, just as 
with us some of the flowers of chivalry remain yet 
unwithered. However, I laid the book down with this 
final comment: The Japanese let Bushido die and 
have not replaced it with a new code suited to modern 
life. That charge lies against us too. 

It is true, I think, that the social sciences are 
more complicated than the natural sciences. Cer- 
tainly the factors with which they deal are less tan- 
gible and the difficulties in checking their hypotheses 
with precision greater. It might not be an exaggera- 
tion, though doubtless unpleasant, to compare the 
modern social scientists with the ancient alchemists. 
Be that as it may, it is time to expect that the social 
scientists shall take a leaf out of the book of the nat- 
ural scientists and differentiate between experiment 
and application. Think of the situation into which the 
modern physicists have brought us! We look about 
for the old landmarks—they are gone, the old laws on 
which our thinking was based denied, no more per- 
sistence of force, no more cause and effect, no more 
nebula hypothesis. We are confused but we are not 


disturbed; so far as we can understand them we ac- 
cept the new theories as new truth, and we go com- 
fortably on our way building our bridges, our sky- 
scrapers, our complicated machines, under the old 
physical code which we had learned to live by. When 
years ago I spent my timein a chemical laboratory, the 
atom was accepted as the ultimate unit into which 
matter could be divided. Now theoretically the atom 
itself is divisible into I don’t know how many parts. 
Furthermore, experiments are planned which, if suc- 
cessful, will actually break the atom apart. There is 
some danger that the universe will fly to pieces in the 
process, but the experiment will go on. The point is 
that I did my work in those bygone days and got my 
amateurish results based on the atomic theory as it 
then was. It was a sufficient code to work by. So it 
is with the young chemists and the young engineers of 
today. 

It may be further pointed out that the social 
scientists, though they are at some disadvantage be- 
cause of the illusive material with which they deal, 
have, nevertheless, this in their favor—the laws of 
human nature on which all their premises must be 
based seem to have far greater permanence than the 
physical laws with which the natural scientist deals. 
The situation between the two seems to be reversed. 
The social scien ist may discover defects in his super- 
ficial structure though the foundation remains secure, 
the natural scientist may find the whole edifice come 
tumbling about his ears, shaken at the base. 

How long is it since justice and honesty, sincerity 
and truthfulness, courage and loyalty, benevolence 
and courtesy, self-control and tolerance, were ele- 
ments of character which made for individual and so- 
cial well-being? A very long time. Are they threat- 
ened now by any new social truths recently revealed? 
Is there much danger that a code based upon them 
will be in need of speedy revision? The questions are 
childishly simple; the answers obvious. Yet their im- 
plications are important. 

We have given sufficient lip service to these car- 
dinal elements, but we have too often failed to accept 
them as realities. Over and over again we pay our 
respect to wealth, and ask no questions as to whether 
or not it was honestly gained. We forgive discourtesy 
and offer our homage to power. High intellectual at- 
tainment, though exercised malevolently, rouses our 
admiration. We have not hailed as chief among us 
him who put on righteousness, him whose judgment 
was as a robe and a diadem. 

In days gone by, impregnated with religious doc- 
trine, men lived by a code containing many of the 
elements which are the ideal bases of character. The 
code failed their successors because, admirable of it- 
self, it was inspired by fear. The fear is gone. Can 
intelligence take its place? To answer “no” is to ad- 
mit despair. Worse than that, to answer “‘no”’ is to 
deny intelligence the supreme place which it must 
occupy or we perish. We must believe that the young 
men and women, children now, who will in due time 
take over our responsibilities and our obligations, the 
young men and women on whom depends the suc- 
cess or failure of a new social order, will possess a code 
to live by. We must believe, but we must leave noth- 
ing to chance. 
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We must not lay too great a burden on the schools 
and colleges. They have a part to play but it is not 
the chief role. Command belongs to the church, her 
ancient function and prerogative. Human ideals have 
divine origin, they spring from religion. Nothing 
escapes the inexorable law of evolution, so religion and 
the church change to meet the needs of changing social 
life. The need now is for a code to live by. The 
church stands ready, an instrument peculiarly suited 
by tradition to the work to be done. Let the church 
clothe the people with righteousness; let the church 
show the people how their judgment may be as a robe 
and a diadem. 

High sounding words, yet empty unless the realities 
of the church are accepted. The church is not an or- 
ganization by and of itself, not something which 
stands apart, but an expression of the people them- 
selves. You of this church are the church. The 
minister is your voice, what he says finds an echo in 


your hearts or he has not spoken. This church is 
what you will it to be. So it is with churches every- 
where, if they wax or wane in power and influence the 
credit or discredit does not attach to some vague in- 
definite thing the church, but to the people them- 
selves. 

There is a rich religious tradition which, if lost, 
would leave a grievous lack, there is a noble heritage 
of sacred literature, a precious ritual—all these might 
be swept away and the church remains. You of this 
church may continue the worship of the God of your 
fathers or, like the Athenians whom St. Paul rebuked, 
you may dedicate this altar to the unknown God, and 
it is still a church. This then is the challenge: there is 
need for a code to live by; through their churches the 
people can clothe themselves, if they will, as with 
righteousness, by the instrumentality of the churches 
the people can make their judgment as a robe and a 
diadem. 


I Do Want My Son to Be a Minister 


Carlyle Summerbell 


e=—|N the February Forwm the Rev. Charles F. 
SB Steck, Jr., writes a most interesting article, 
“T don’t want my son to be a minister.” But 
surely there is another side. If I do not want 
my son to be a minister, why should I desire my neigh- 
bor’s son to follow this calling? 

Like Mr. Steck, my father was a minister, and 
his father and grandfather before him. My father also 
preached my ordination sermon, and his hands were 
placed on my head, and for thirty-seven years I have 
followed the calling of preaching the gospel. As a 
clergyman, J have had churches in cities and country, 
acted as college president, chaplain in France with 
the A. E. F. nearly a year, have debated with atheists 
on the existence of God in Boston, Chicago and New 
York City. Perhaps my activities have been more 
varied than the average of my colleagues in this pro- 
fession, but I have known hundreds of ministers, and 
have been placed in positions of honor and trust by 
them. At least, my experience, as the experience of 
Mr. Steck, has given me some authority for my con- 
victions, which on the whole are diametrically opposite 
to his. There may be several reasons for this, among 
them: 

At fifty I changed to a more liberal denomination, 
which has more people in “‘Who’s Who” or the Hall of 
Fame in proportion to its numbers than the church 
with which Mr. Steck and his family have been affil- 
iated. That is, a liberal church is more of a church for 
this world than the church which puts so much of its 
emphasis upon the past and the future. Therefore, it 
naturally develops more of a comfortable feeling with 
the environment of this planet than many of the 
churches with more ancient philosophy of looking 
backward to a faith once for all delivered to the saints 
or forward to some heaven beyond the clouds. 

So I enjoy my public ministry more and more as 
the days come and go. And I wish my son, or any- 
body’s son, to have as good a time as I have had. It 
is a great calling if you do not weaken. 

Here are some of the reasons why I want my son 


to be a minister, if he himself, of course, chooses that 
calling. 


Mr. Steck gives as his first reason why he does | 


not want his son to be a minister, that of the “‘utter 
loneliness it imposes.’ Now, if there is any man in 
the world who is not lonely it is the minister. When 
people rejoice, at an anniversary or a wedding, the 
minister is often called upon to become a part of the 
universal joy. When sorrow darkens the door, it is 
the minister who is called upon to say a comforting 
word. His life is entwined with others as no other 
profession. The doctors see folks when they are sick, 
the lawyers for advice in perplexity, but the minister 
sees people in all sorts of conditions. How can an 
active minister find time to sit alone and nurse his 
ego of loneliness? 

Mr. Steck contends that the minister must always 
talk about religion. Why? Again we see the dividing 
line between the liberal and orthodox clergy. As a 
liberal minister I can read and discuss the latest fic- 
tion, I can attend the theater and see without censure 
my parishioners there, I can have a bridge party in 
the social activities of the church, I can enjoy without 
compunction of conscience the social dance, if my age 
permits. In fact there is not the dividing line be- 
tween the laity and clergy as felt and made by the 
ancient superstition that the clergy’s work is sacred, 
and the layman’s secular. According to the new 
vision, all work should be sacred and none secular. 

Mr. Steck finds the close association of the minis- 
ter and his wife something to grieve over, while I en- 
joy my wife’s companionship more and more as the 
years come and go. My better half and myself have 
just returned from a two weeks’ visit to a church 
where | acted as supply. My wife accompanied me 
and added to the pleasure, I am sure, of the ladies of 
the congregation, as well as to our own pleasure. We 
do talk over religion a great deal together, but religion 
to us is life itself. A twentieth century woman and 
her husband are closer together than the old-fashioned 
families where the husband was the head of the house- 
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hold and his wife the adroit back-seat driver. Neither 
had arrived at reality. 

Laymen, of strong and vigorous faith, are the 
need of the church today, writes Mr. Steck, and I 
agree with him in that. And he believes a layman’s 
work is not so open to the criticism of mercenary mo- 
tive as the minister’s. That may be so in some in- 
stances. But why choose the easy and pleasant 
method? Does not the calling of priest or preacher 
require the greatest consecration, to be effective? 
Perhaps the reason why we do not have more laymen 
of the right type is that we ministers are not men of 
the highest caliber. For let us remember that the 
man is always greater than his profession. A dog- 
collar worn backward, or no collar at all, does not 
make the man, or unmake him. 

Mr. Steck fears the ministry is much restricted 
in self-expression. That depends entirely upon the 
minister, does it not? I never heard that John 
Haynes Holmes, Rabbi Wise, or Dr. Fosdick, or the 
great radio preacher Cadman, was restricted so that 
you would particularly notice it. What man has 
more self-expression than the minister? Yesterday 
morning in my city of Tampaa Negro was lynched, or 
shot to death, by men who took him from a police 
officer. I expect to preach against this Sunday morn- 
ing. I have written against it to the local papers, both 
of which have published my censure. I was asked to 
bring in a resolution against it to present to the Amer- 
ican Legion, which adopted it unanimously. Sunday 
afternoon when I speak on the radio of the Forum for 
All Religions, I shall make a radio attack on this 
dastardly crime. Who will have more self-expression 
—except perhaps the newspapers—than I in this 
community? And I am only the minister of a mis- 
sion church here. It may be that I have more chances 
for self-expression than I am capable of using. To 
talk to scores of people every Sunday on the eternal 
verities of the art of living, is the great opportunity of 
the minister of today. Who has more self-expression 
in things that count? I contend that Mr. Steck’s idea 
of the restriction of the ministry is applicable not to 
liberal parishes but perhaps to those of the old school. 
And in the old school, who is more self-expressive than 
the priest who speaks over the radio from Detroit? 
It is ourselves, not our stars, that confine our activi- 
ties. 

So also his relaxation thesis. The minister can 
arrange his own work, which, while often interrupted, 
yet is governed by himself. Of course he is criticized. 
Who is not? But if he is himself and has a sense of 
humor why should he try to escape the slings and 
arrows of the critic’s jibe? In my own ministerial 
career, I have found plenty of time for relaxation in 
the summer vacation. For six summers, I have spent 
the time in study at a great university, taking a regular 
course under the best teachers of the world, specializing, 
without trying for a degree, on the history of the 
Christ. My salary, while constant, has never been 
large, but I have had plenty to eat and wear, have 
helped three children to secure an education, one of 
them, my son, now a professor at a leading middle- 
western university. (I am sorry he is not in the 
ministry.) What other profession offers more in the 
things which count? The fault is in ourselves, not 


our calling, if we do not make glorious summers of 
our lives. 

Mr. Steck does not desire his son to be a minister 
because of ‘‘the petty and trifling things with which 
he must be concerned.” These little trifles do annoy 
us all. Yet who can live without them? Every day 
I go through the process of washing my face, brushing 
my hair (what there is left of it), and cleaning my 
teeth, buttoning my coat, and eating three meals a 
day. Yet if I had to live over again, I should not 
want to neglect any of these trifles, and I hope my 
ministerial colleague would not. Perhaps if some of 
us had been present at Creation’s beginning, 4040 
B. C., ten o’clock in the morning, we might have ad- 
vised against making so many protons and electrons 
and trifles. But the universe is composed of trifles. 
“Pity tis, tis true.”” What are we going to do about 
it? The ministry, I warrant, has not more trifles than 
the other ways of living on this trifling earth, which 
makes in all a goodly frame. 

Calling is another bugaboo mentioned by our 
ministerial critic who has recently left his pastorate. 
But calling is an adventure if we make it so. And 
when you are there, often people will open to you their 
hearts and you can say a word in season, which op- 
portunity would not have come if you had announced 
stated hours for the confessional. The unexpected 
happenings are often the most important. We never 
know just how much our neighbor bears in his heart. 

Mr. Steck fears the big bad wolf of poverty and 
old age for his son in this clerical calling. This is his 
ultimate reason for dodging the calling of St. Paul, for 
St. Paul was a real minister, after all. Would this 
have counted with the fighting Saint of Tarsus? 

Yes, these are two handicaps, but other profes- 
sions and businesses have them too. We cannot all 
be rich and young. Instead of trying to make the 
ministry immune to these handicaps, why not make 
the kingdom of God come on earth, as Jesus prayed, 
do away with poverty, see that everyone who works 
or is willing to work has enough and to spare in this 
land of plenty? Why should the ministry be exempt 
from the common fate of the majority of men? If 
the majority of priests and ministers would really 
believe and preach a religion for this world, would not 
our world be a decent place for everybody, including 
the minister? 

“Our common, daily life divine, 
And every land a Palestine.” 


If I had to live my life over again, I would choose 
the ministry. A man or woman should choose the 
calling in which he can take care of his own integrity, 
enjoy its drudgery and do as much good as he is able. 
Why discriminate against the ministry or any other 
profession? It should be an individual choice. 

General Johnson, speaking for the N. R. A., declares that 
the press shall remain free. A contemporary declares that its de- 
linguent subscribers are of the same opinion as General Johnson. 
The Watchman-Hxaminer is obliged to confess that a considerable 
slice of its subscription list seems to believe profoundly in a “free 
press.” Not all who constitute this slice are poor or look in the 
Old Testament for the Gospel of John! Indeed, some of these 
folks would count it an insult to be called poor, and some of them 
have had a theological education!—Watchman-Examiner. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
XXIV. Early March 


Johannes 


g my mother helped start in 1896, I made a trip 
m4 OH} «to Cobleskill, New York, early in March. 
(Bros) The fifteen minutes in Albany before the 
seven o’clock trains start on the D. & H., one north 
and one southwest, are always peaceful and interest- 
ing. This time I leaned against the old wooden guard- 
rail behind the bumpers which end the tracks coming 
in from our section, and watched the hurrying crowd 
making for the train up the other way. Always a few 
congenial souls are visiting there, railroad men usually, 
chaffing the brakeman or the expressman or the station 
policeman, or even the station agent, whose dignity 
cannot conceal his bubbling good will. The engine for 
the north stands steaming in full view, the eastern sky 
can be seen too, the blue slowly emerging after a foggy 
night, and bars of silver and gold testify that the old 
sun has begun his day. 

On the platform the talk is of the rain, the warm 
weather and the ice in the river. ‘‘No, sir,” says the 
station-master, “it will take more than one rain to 
start the ice in the Hudson. It is four and five feet 
thick right off here.” ‘‘Well, it’s started all right out 
our way in the Susquehanna,” said our rear brake- 
man, “and boy, are there some ice jams? [’ll say 
there are!’’ 

I had been in Washington for the week-end and 
the talk merely echoed talk about the ice in the Po- 
tomac that I had heard down there. Army engineers 
were discussing danger to the bridges. Roadmen were 
getting ready to blow up with dynamite any jam that 
might form at Chain Bridge. 

“A fog blanket over all the East,” said the morn- 
ing paper. I gave a thought or two to the men who 
had brought me through it without delay—five to 
nine-thirty p. m., Washington to New York, and in 
hours unknown between ten p. m. and five a. m. up 
the Hudson River while I was sound asleep. Some 
keen eyes had watched the signal lights flash by in the 
darkness and the murk. Some steady hands had 
slackened the headlong speed at a curve. No jar to it, 
no comprehension of danger, nothing to disturb the 
sleepers. With what gratitude to unknown workmen 
we ought to welcome each new day after travel on a 
stormy or foggy night. But with what stupefaction 
the men grousing and swearing in the wash-room of a 
sleeper in the morning would regard such a litany of 
thanksgiving. And yet I daresay that many would 
fully sense it if once it were explained to them. 

The trip from Albany out to Cobleskill was mainly 
through fog, but the fog pockets were well placed. 
There was one where the railroad runs over the level 
plain at the base of the Helderberg Mountains near 
Altamont. In an instant we ran out of thick mist into 
a day of crystal clearness. The sun was squarely on 
the hills. There was not a cloud in the sky. There 
were level brown fields partly covered with snow 
patches, lakes where no lakes ought to be, brooks 
rushing along the tracks and down every hill, and a 
mile or so away the blue hills rose 600 or 700 feet 
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above the plain, here and there perpendicular, and 
revealing frozen water-falls, frozen streams and snow 
banks on the steep sides. It was the famous Indian 
Ladder section of the Helderbergs that I was looking 
at in which now is the Thatcher State Park. But the 
fog quickly shut down again. 

Much of the way there were only suggestions of 
hills, dim wooded curving lines just rising above the 
fog, fairy-like pastures and orchards, and eerie farm- 
houses. 

Again the fog lifted as I came in sight of the hills 
of my native valley. I had a full view of the swollen 
Cobleskill. That stream, so reduced in time of drought 
that we can cross on the stones, rushed fiercely down 
the valley. However thick the ice might have been, 
it had gone, pounded to pieces or dammed up in the 
Schoharie and Mohawk Rivers, or dropped on the 
flats. The streams of the hill country don’t fool long 
with ice. One warm rain, and they move like giants 
to break the bonds of winter. They don’t wait for the 
lordly Hudson River to call. They give orders to the 
Hudson. ‘‘Wake up, you sleeper,” they say, “wake 
up or you will have a pitcher of ice water in your 
face.”’ 

The hills along the Cobleskill were still pretty 
grim. There was no new green yet. No trees showed 
signs of budding out. The evergreens of course, hem- 
locks mainly, were in evidence as they had been all 
through the fierce winter. But between them one 
could see the snow that still lay deep in the woods. 

In Cobleskill, the streets were in about the condi- 
tion that I left the streets of Washington in, four 
hundred miles to the south—ice in the gutters, the 
center of the streets dry. As the train thundered 
down the grade a mile east of the village I saw water 
over the State Road and people lined up watching 
trucks and pleasure cars going through. It brought 
up the time that I got into such a flood in the spring 
of 1891. I was teaching country school a couple of 
miles out of town, and walked over and back morning 
and night. Had I been older I should have gone 
back when I found water on the other side of the old 
red covered wooden bridge, but retracing my steps to 
the village and taking the other bridge would have 
made me late. I thought I could get through, but 
the rushing water swept me off my feet and dashed me 
against lodged ice, on which I climbed. David B., one 
of the farmers in my district, then appeared with two 
horses and a long bob-sleigh. He turned his teain 
and backed the sleigh into the water, which lifted and 
swung it to me so that I jumped to it and was pulled 
out. So, I was keen to see water over the road there 
again and to note how men deal with it now. 

The county engineer was there and said that the 
water was only ten inches over the road, but deep 
enough to carry cakes of ice and block travel. He had 
turned out at two a. m. to clear the road and get a 
truck through. One-way traffic had been ordered 
through the water to guard against cars getting off in 
the deep water along the road. Great blocks of ice 
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were scattered all over the fields, and the thickets 
appeared to be stocked with ice enough to last all 
summer. 

That same morning I drove to the little hill farm. 
There was a thrill in getting my hands on a wheel 
again after four months away from a car. Last year 
it would have been impossible early in March to go to 
the farm because of the mud. This year it was easy 
because of the hard road. 

I discovered that the new hard road will not long 
be a road unless the holes are filled and a hard covering 
put on. Much of the energy spent in building the 
road had gone into culverts and ditches to take care 
of the water. But the water was all over the road ina 
score of places, and was running down the road in 
other places, washing the softer parts of the gravel 
out. 

The amount of water that there is in a hilly 
country after a hard winter might surprise the un- 
initiated. And the more water there is, the less good 
water there is to drink. Reservoirs, springs and wells 
are filled with muddy surface water, and the farmers 
melt snow to use and the villagers buy Saratoga 
vichy. 

Only from the deep flowing well at the farm did 
the water come clear, pure, sparkling as ever. Deep 
things in nature or in man don’t muddy up easily in 
time of flood. 

Treached the farm without trouble, but in all of 
my experience with buildings I never have had as much 
trouble getting in and getting out as I did this day. 
I could not turn the lock to the back door and had to 
fight a window half an hour before I could force it open. 
Then I had to spend another half hour on the back 
door to get out into the yard. Frost that had pene- 
trated the ground deeper than for years had broken 
water mains in villages, had cut off underground 
feeders of wells, and had heaved up concrete so as to 
block garage doors. That is what had happened to 
our kitchen door. I pounded it open, took a strip off 
the bottom, pounded it shut, and left it unlocked. 
Tiny fixed it for me that afternoon. 

There were no bluebirds or robins about. The sky 
was overcast and spitting rain. I had mud on my new 
suit, rain on my new hat, much mud over my rubbers 
and on my new shine, the house was cold and the side 
porch was covered with an ice sheet—but it was home. 
“For two cents,” I reflected for a wild moment, “I 
would chuck everything and retire here.” But 1 
knew, of course, that it is the toil of life, its duties and 
its responsibilities, that give the sweet savor to mo- 
ments away from the grind. 

Old Cobble lifted his steep brown bulk bedecked 
with lines and patches of snow. Stony Creek roared 
like a young river. The road up to the little green 
house looked too rutted, too washed, too frozen, to 
attempt. 

The road up Pine Mountain, where I wanted to 
go to see a sick man and his sick old mother, was too 
rough and icy and muddy, also, so I left the car and 
walked up. I was glad that I did go on foot, for be- 
fore this road enters a mountain wood it gives one the 
best view that we have of the “hollow.” All of the 
little hill farm is before us, running up the hill on the 
other side. Our buildings look quite imposing seen 


thus from above. And spread out before us are the 
farms of half a dozen others whom we know well and 
two or three little dwellings with no farms attached. 
Dominating the hamlet which the hills hem in on three 
sides is the white church, standing on land which once 
was the lower corner of our farm. 

Beards Hollow seen thus ona dark day in March— 
fields sodden, bushes dripping, birds silent or gone, 
grass dead and brown—could easily suggest gloomy 
thoughts. The graveyard, so desolate in winter, just 
showing up behind our big barn, might well give the 
key for a meditation. 

“What is there here?” a man might ask. “Toil 
and hardship, sickness, accident and death, people 
always down close to the poverty line. Something 
unusual and over they go. Narrowness, jealousy, 


suspicion. Why live if this be life?” 
It is a superficial person who thus judges. Not 
that he does not state things that are true. Of course 


there are many for whom life is terribly hard. 

But a man who has entered these houses which 
appear so lonely as seen from the hilltop, finds the word 
lonely is misapplied. ‘Snug’ is a better word. In 
the bitter weather the great wood stoves keep the 
people warm. ‘There is food enough in most of the 
homes, certainly more real cream on the milk than in 
thousands of places financially better off. There are 
apples in the cellar that do not cost ten cents or even 
a nickel apiece. There are eggs of a freshness we sel- 
dom realize. There are hams and shoulders and side- 
meat from the butchering, and motor cars in which to 
run over to the village in ten or fifteen minutes. With 
the farmers to whom life is always a struggle there are 
also the farmers who are always a little ahead of the 
game. At one of these homes the head of the family 
was listening to the noon broadcast of farm news, and 
at another the boys were off at the central school in 
the village getting their chance for success. 

From the road up Pine Mountain I could see the 
little green house perched on its shoulder of the moun- 
tain across the valley. The buildings seemed to 
register surprise that the owner should merely wave 
at them and depart. 

That night I met a club of seventy-six women, 
nearly all of whom had turned out. The county judge 
and his wife had opened their beautiful home for the 
meeting. The club chorus thrilled me with their 
music. A wiser, more tactful young woman to pre- 
side could not easily have been found. The meeting 
moved on without haste, but without that waste of 
time that so often seems inseparable from meet- 
ings. 

It was an organization to which my own kins- 
women have contributed brains and heart for thirty- 
eight years. My judgment about this club may be 
biased by their including me in their list of star at- 
tractions. So I will not praise them. I merely quote 
a remark of Robert G. Armstrong, Superintendent of 
Congregational Churches for New Hampshire. 

“Since I took hold last year,” he said, “I have 
visited 142 churches all over the state. I am thinking 
especially of one church up in a hollow of the White 
Mountains beyond Plymouth. For intellectual in- 
terest, for keen discriminating judgment, for real cul- 
ture in our day, I commend you to our villages.”’ 
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Modern Puppets’ 


Kenneth R. Hutchinson 


modern theater stage. It is set with minia- 
ture chairs, tables, bookcases, lounges, and 
lamps. At its windows are little curtains, and on its 
floor is a very presentable imitation of a Persian rug. 

Tiny men and women enter to stroll about and 
talk and sing. With complete abandon they throw 
themselves into their parts and speak their lines with 
a naturalness that almost makes one forget they are 
not really flesh and blood. They are clever actors and 
are welcomed and applauded by the audience. 

Just before the play draws to a close a few of the 
more inquisitive members of the group enjoying the 
entertainment, decide to go back stage. There on a 
platform built above the set and carefully concealed 
from the audience, they discover several men and 
women. In each hand is a small piece of cord to 
which strings are attached. These strings are simi- 
larly fastened to legs, arms, heads, shoulders, and 
jaws of the modishly-dressed little men and women on 
the stage below. 

These puppets, these sawdust-filled dolls in the 
form of men and women, live and move and speak only 
in accordance with the whims and fancies of those 
master-hands and guiding minds.on the platform above 
the stage. Their every act is controlled, and their 
words and thoughts are merely echoes. 

These puppet shows have been growing more and 
more popular of late. They are being sponsored by 
groups of men and women in many sections of the 
world. And yet this does not signify that they are of 
recent origin. In fact they are quite the opposite. 
As stage performers dangling from strings they were 
known to the early Greeks, and the acts of their 
counterparts of flesh and blood have been recorded 
through ages of history. Almost since time began 
have human puppets made their entrances, spoken 
their lines, played their parts, and left the stage, di- 
rected by a few master-minds and guided by delicate 
fingers manipulating the controls. 

You know as well as I, that it wasn’t very many 
years ago when a majority of nations were being ruled 
according to the likes and dislikes of kings, czars, em- 
perors, no matter the titles, who supposedly had the 
power to choose right from wrong, and good from bad. 

So completely was the thinking of the common 
people dominated and even controlled by the mind of 
their king that almost unlimited power was placed in 
his hands, and even his little whims and fancies be- 
came popular ideals. 

Too frequently when an emperor’s grasping na- 
ture cried out for greater wealth and more extensive 
territorial possessions, his subjects went to war for 
him. When some statute conflicted with his personal 
desires, that restriction was altered. When some whim 
decided in favor of a more elaborate palace, taxes 
were increased and the new home was built. 


*A sermon preached in the Universalist church in Pasadena, 
Cal., Heb. 11. 


Can’t you see a row of monarchs standing on the 
little platform above the stage handling the strings 
with an expertness acquired only after long practice 
and experimentation? Can’t you hear them speaking 
their own lines and expressing their own thoughts 
through the guided lips of their puppets on the set be- 
low? It isn’t a difficult picture to paint, is it? 

Remember how the Roman directed the act for 
the Jew? How Henry VIII, Elizabeth, and the rest 
of that long line controlled it for the English people? 
How the early Spaniard handled the strings in regard 
to the Aztecs of Mexico? How the government of 
these United States did the same in regard to the 
American Indian, and is still controlling the strings for 
the people of the Philippines? These are only a very 
few instances, it is true, but how well they illustrate 
the point! 

“But,” we tell one another, “‘all this is a thing of 
the past. Weare living in a new age. We are mem- 
bers of a great democratic world in which we write the 
parts and speak the lines. The Philippines will soon 
be given their freedom. The time has come when we 
as individuals direct the act and handle the controls.”’ 

To which enthusiastic outburst any clear-minded 
man or woman thinking twice would reply immedi- 
ately, ‘Has it?” 

Personally, Iam very much afraid that it has not. 
Think otherwise if you will, but the truth as I see it is 
this: We still are very susceptible to direction and con- 
trol from a row of supposedly master-minds standing 
on the platform above the stage. 

Even while the dictator, the racketeer, the gun- 
man, the corrupt public official elected by majority 
vote, and the powerful and deadly fingers of. the stand- 
ard-forming average, manipulate the controls, write 
the parts, and direct the act, we pat ourselves on the 
back and congratulate ourselves on the intelligence 
which has placed us so far ahead of our ancestors. 

We are, above all, democratic. We are too wise 
to let a king or ezar decide for us what is right and 
what is wrong. We now make those decisions for 
ourselves. The vote of the public is our password, 
the voice of the mass our guiding star. 

But I wonder how many of us who shout these 
things ever pause to think the whole thing through? 
Did you ever imagine that the majority might pos- 
sibly be wrong in its decisions, and that the new 
strings attached to your shoulders and legs and arms 
and lips, controlled by the majority and the average, 
might possibly be more of a handicap than a help? 
Let the public decide the question which is the more 
enjoyable, the latest jazz sensation or Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony or Schubert’s Ave Maria, and where 
would the majority be? Which are in greater demand, 
novels written to sell quickly by means of sensational 
plots, or the great classics that have been handed down 
through the ages? I’m afraid the majority standard 
is frequently rather low. 

Probably one of the greatest perils facing young 
men and women today is a lack of desire to be any- 
thing more than society demands. The majority’s 
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standard of conduct seems good enough for most of us. 
We feel no compelling urge to rise above it. We are 
content to permit the decision of the mass to control 
the strings and write the parts. We see no need to 
devise our own lines and think our own thoughts. 

And yet it continually is true that there is nothing 
more noble on earth than a man taking charge of his 
own life, speaking his own lines, and playing his own 
part. Now please don’t misunderstand me. I am 
not advocating that this writing of one’s own part serve 
as an introduction to the idea of freedom expressed 
from many a soap-box pulpit, park gatherings of the 
unemployed, and the lips of modern youth. I’m not 
suggesting that we cast off the restraints of society, 
nor that we take a pair of scissors and cut the strings. 
Not at all. I am suggesting, however, that we ex- 
change the sawdust with which too many of us ap- 
parently are filled for real flesh and blood and brain 
and heart. I would advocate that we grow foun- 
dations of our own rather than substitute those of 
others. 

Too many parents, and adults in general, have 
lived controlled lives, consequently the children over 
whom they have jurisdiction are similarly controlled. 
The only discipline too many of us know anything 
about is of the imposed form. 

I recall one time while visiting a church school 
class of young children, there was a little boy who 
wished to express a thought that had just come to him. 
He spoke up and immediately received a sh— from 
his teacher. He tried again, and was told not to in- 
terrupt the lesson. That teacher, you see, was more 
interested in the subject matter she was trying to pre- 
sent than in the children who sat around her. In 
telling the little fellow to keep quiet she was unwitting- 
ly causing him to draw within himself. She was 
beginning a process of damming up forces which 
should have been provided an outlet. She was si- 
lencing the expression of a creative impulse he evi- 
dently felt. He wanted to contribute something of 
his own, but was not permitted todoso. That teacher 
not only missed a golden opportunity, but she very 
probably caused more damage than constructive good 
in that particular class session. 

I think that very likely one of the biggest causes 
of modern juvenile delinquency is the fact that we 
have too much woodshed and not enough conference; 
too much direction and not enough guidance. It in- 
variably is true that when the free expression of a 
child is rigidly controlled by dominating parents, he 
will turn elsewhere for a chance at freedom. And too 
frequently this sought-after freedom becomes any- 
thing but constructive. 

As a young boy John was told very carefully by 
his parents just what he could do and what he could 
not do. They were well-meaning, but very unin- 
formed in matters of child education. They consid- 
ered it their absolute duty to outline certain codes of 
ethics for their son to follow. When he slipped a bit, 
they immediately helped him remember. They did 
the thinking, the writing of lines, the directing of acts. 
John went through the motions as he dangled from the 
ends of a system of strings. Finally those strings were 
cut and John was left to his own resources. 

With no internal props to support him he was 


utterly lost. His new-found freedom was something 
he had never so much as tasted before, and he went to 
extremes. The simple facts are these: In two months’ 
time he was in Juvenile Hall. From there he went 
to the penitentiary, was released, and went back again. 
It certainly isn’t a pretty story at best, but it is one 
which can be duplicated time and again the world 
over. And it is well that we think about it. 

Today, as always, we are seeking someone outside 
of ourselves to attend to this matter of props and con- 
trols. Italy is looking to Mussolini, Germany to Hit- 
ler, and our own people to Roosevelt. Always are we 
searching for a master-director who will handle the 
controls and direct the act. There is evidently little 
desire on the part of men and women to grow roots of 
their own. They are altogether too content to follow 
the lead of another. 

Modern puppets? They are all about us. We find 
them in every walk of life, in the White House and in 
the shop, in the university and in the field. We find 
them in the church and in the school, in the elite of so- 
ciety and in the dregs of the underworld, all playing 
the parts handed them, never attending to their own 
thinking, seldom handling their own living. 

We are celebrating the twenty-fourth anniversary 
of the founding of the Boy Scouts of America. Scout- 
ing has been held before the world for many years as 
one of the truly great character-building agencies for 
modern youth. We read and read again literature 
published by Scout officials to the effect that they are 
offering a really beneficial program for the growing 
boy. They are giving him a chance to work and play 
with real fellows. They are teaching him constructive, 
ethical programs; they are leading him into paths of 
right living and are giving him every opportunity for 
character development. 

Did you ever ask yourself this question: ‘‘Are 
they really accomplishing their aim?’ Every time I 
stop and think critically about the Scout program it 
occurs to me that its sponsors are missing, actually 
missing their greatest opportunity. 

Instead of giving the boy a chance to experiment 
a bit with his own life, try his hand at writing his own 
part and speaking his own lines, what do they do? 
They hand out a mass of material with the instruc- 
tions that when a boy memorizes a certain portion of 
it he can be known as a tenderfoot scout, when he 
learns a little more he can be a second-class scout, and 
finally when he completes the prescribed course he can 
become a first-class scout. Who handles the strings? I 
wonder. Of one thing we can be sure, it isn’t the boy! 

Here again we find the difference between Jesus 
and Caesar. One taught creatively, giving his fol- 
lowers a chance to express their own ideas and think 
their own thoughts. He didn’t stress words, he 
stressed substance. The other spoke the words and 
his puppets repeated them, created the thoughts and 
his puppets handed them back, wrote the lines and 
his puppets played the parts. The external props of 
the empire of the latter collapsed and, because of a 
lack of basic internal soundness, Rome disappeared as 
the greatest power on earth. But the empire of the 
former, finding a creative response in the hearts of 
men, has been growing consistently through the years. 

I mean simply this. Only when one is helped 
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rather than directed, guided rather than taught, 
shown instead of commanded, does he really grow. 
Only when he is led to express his own convictions, his 
own thoughts and ideals, does he learn creatively. 

Not words but substance is the key. 

In regard to the Scout law. That law must hold 
meaning for the boy, it must become the basis for a 
deliberate choosing on his part of its principles as his 
way of living, before it is of any real value. Not words 
memorized, but thoughts stimulated into action, has 
got to be the ideal. And yet a great many councils 
prescribe that the law be learned word for word! 

It is true gospel that when one has to learn a thing 
word for word he is very apt to neglect the real meaning 
that is back of it. He doesn’t learn the thing because 
it represents his own expression of a way of living; no, 
he learns it because it offers the only means of gaining 
the reward upon which he has set his heart. It isn’t 
his personal ideal, it is the ideal that has been handed 
him and labeled good for him to follow. It isn’t a part 
that he has created or helped write, it is a part that 
has been written for him. And because of this fact 
above all else, it loses a good deal of its power, and in 
like manner the sponsoring institution loses a tremen- 
dous opportunity. 

The same thing exactly applies to the church and 
the school. We modern puppets repeat the theologies 
and the creeds handed us, and learn the lesson ma- 
terial selected for us. And in this very practice we lose 
rather than gain; we follow rather than lead; we play 
rather than write. 

Now again, please do not misunderstand me. 
In all this I am not advocating that we do away with 
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such organizations as Scouting, nor that we throw 
aside the Scout law. I’m not suggesting that we 
have no theologies or creeds to express our beliefs, 
that we have no lesson material for the school. That 
would be the thing farthest from my mind. But what 
I am desirous of emphasizing is just this. 

That instead of repeating and following to the 
letter prescribed creeds and statements and laws, we 
substitute for these external props roots of our own 
growing; that we write in our own language the part we 
want to play, and that through our own living we di- 
rect the act and handle the controls. 

I would suggest that we use what is handed us, 
the Scout law, the religious creed, the school curricu- 
lum, only as a background, and that we begin to build 
for ourselves upon the truths of that background, 
standing upon the shoulders of the past and reaching 
out into the uncharted future, using the prescribed 
only in so far as we need external supports to hold us 
erect until we are able to stand upon a foundation of 
our own growing. 

As scouts we can well afford to take the ideals ex- 
pressed in our oath and law, translate them into our 


_own thinking, express them in our own language, add 


to them our own convictions and purposes, and build 
all into living flesh and blood. 

And the same, of course, can be done with creeds 
and all formal statements of purpose. Put them into 
your own hearts, in your own language. Take from 
them what you can use and leave the rest, remember- 
ing always that not words but vital substance, not 
copying but growing root standards of your own, is 
the only way you can ever begin to live. 


Early Unitarians 


Charles Graves 


Chapter II 

ex! DETAILED account of the period of strife 
A @ upon which the Unitarians were now forced 

2 B to enter and which was destined to drive 
AO} them into closer association cannot be given 
here, but a brief account of certain facts may suffice to 
tell why the American Unitarian Association came to 
be formed. 

The tactics pursued by the orthodox party had 
finally provoked the liberals to fight in their own de- 
fence, making more and more clear the line of cleavage. 
Had there been in Massachusetts an ecclesiastical 
court such as existed in Connecticut there would have 
been edicts of “non-communication” and expulsions 
from the ministry in great numbers, and Unitarianism 
would have been crushed in Massachusetts as it was 
in Connecticut. Still it was difficult enough, for under 
the leadership of The Panoplist orthodox laymen were 
commanded to refuse to associate with the heretics 
and the orthodox clergy were bidden not to exchange 
with “suspected” ministers. Thus the liberals were 
more and more denied the social and religious fellow- 
ship they had hitherto enjoyed. 

A writer in The Christian Examiner of 1824 reveals 
the situation. “It is but a few years since, that the 
clergy of Boston and its vicinity freely interchanged 
religious services notwithstanding their known differ- 


ences of opinion respecting the peculiar doctrines of 
Calvinism, and the doctrine of the Trinity. But if it 
was no sin for Calvinists to exchange with Unitarians 
then, how, we would ask, has it become a sin for 
Calvinists to exchange with Unitarians now? It is to 
no purpose to say that the clergy mentioned ... . 
were not known as Unitarians by the bulk of the com- 
munity. Most of them were known as such by the 
clergymen who exchanged with them; and also by that 
part of the laity who took any concern in the theologi- 
cal differences of the day.” How bitterly uncompro- 
mising the orthodox were a few phrases commonly used 
at that time will show. ‘They (Unitarians) are by 
no means to be considered Christians.” ‘Their 
preaching is to be avoided as blasphemy.” ‘Their or- 
dinances are to be held unworthy of regard as Chris- 
tian institutions.” ‘Their congregations ought not 
to be called churches.” 

The orthodox party was determined to get control 
of all the denominational organs, agencies, and funds, 
for it was believed that by depriving the liberals of 
this machinery for the support and spread of the gospel 
they would be reduced to impotence. This was not 
difficult of accomplishment, for the liberals were com- 
paratively indifferent to this move because they held 
denominationalism and denominational machinery in 
very light esteem and would have been happy to have 
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them vanish. They were, however, soon to discover 
that by allowing control of denominational agencies 
to pass out of their hands they were no longer able to do 
charitable or missionary work except through agencies 
that were bent on their own destruction. The ortho- 
dox welcomed Unitarian money, but, being human, 
the Unitarian clergy and laity were not willing to 
have their contributions turned against them. 

The thought of becoming a separate and distinct 
religious group was profoundly displeasing to all the 
liberal leaders. They believed religious machinery 
was inimical to the spirit of religion. So, despite the 
fact that they were handicapped by being deprived of 
any part in denominational agencies and although the 
Unitarian laity could not enter the churches under or- 
thodox ministration without hearing themselves and 
their faith denounced as unchristian, still they were 
very unwilling to meet orthodox organization with 
more denominationalism. It is not always possible 
to carry out one’s ideals. These pioneer Unitarians 
could not escape the demands of Christian charity and 
the desire to spread a knowledge of the gospel they 
preached, so, on more than one occasion, feeling it in 
no wise compromised their freedom, they loosely as- 
sociated themselves together for the accomplishment 
of certain work which could hardly be done single- 
handed. 

In 1787 a group of men, mostly of liberal minds, 
formed the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
among Indians and Others. It was designedly non- 
sectarian and aided orthodox and liberal missionaries 
impartially. In 1806 a number of the same men or- 
ganized the Evangelical Missionary Society, and 
special stress was laid upon its non-sectarian charac- 
ter. I have a suspicion that this society was organized 
partly because the liberals desired to make a more 
emphatic declaration of their utter dislike of all sec- 
tarianism. The following, from the minutes of the 
society, makes this point clear: “In reviewing the 
system of our appropriations we have received every 
year new proofs of the correctness of the principle we 
assume and in which we differ from other missionary 
associations. . . . They (the people ministered to) 
have always appreciated the tendency of their (the 
society’s missionaries) instruction to promote order 
and to check a sectarian spirit and to advance pure and 
undefiled religion.’’ Naturally they could not escape 
giving the support of this society to those largely of 
their own way of thinking on religious matters. In 
1819 the secretary of the society records: ““We have 
cheerfully met an earnest solicitation from the re- 
spectable inhabitants of Brooklyn, Connecticut, that 
we should aid them in their endeavors for the settle- 
ment of a minister, and have employed Mr. David 
Reed to preach to them for three months.” This ac- 
tion was taken at a time when the junior minister of 
the Brooklyn church had been tried and condemned for 
heresy, expelled from the Christian ministry, and laid 
under ban of non-communication by the Consociation 
of Windham County. He was charged with “not 
preaching the true and proper divinity of our Lord.” 

It is interesting to note how inevitably liberal 
clergymen were driven to make associated endeavors 
of many sorts. It was felt by some that they ought to 
get together and publish a paper supporting their 


views, and The Anthology was started. They seemed 
to feel there was need of a systematic publishing of re- 
ligious literature, and so they organized the Society . 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, Piety, 
and Charity. It was obviously impossible for them 
to avoid acting together for the furtherance of the 
things they believed to be true. But the fear of sec- 
tarianism haunted them at every step of the way. 
Thus in the statement of purpose of the Christian 
Monitor Society (1805) it is stated: ‘It shAll be the 
duty of this committee, in all numbers of The Christian 
Momtor, to avoid, as much as possible, points of con- 
troversy and to confine their attention to the evidences 
of the essential doctrines and institutions of our re- 
ligion, and to the important duties of the Christian 
character; that the work may contribute to revive and 
promote the genuine temper and spirit of the Gospel, 
and to advance the kingdom of righteousness, peace, 
and joy.” 

A letter, signed by Samuel West, John Lothrop, 
and John Eliot, dated April 8, 1805, gives us a pretty 
clear glimpse of the resistless trend toward closer as- 
sociation and of the spirit of the men who later took 
part in organizing the American Unitarian Association. 
This letter is the initial step toward creating the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, Piety, 
and Charity. It is addressed to “‘those of our clerical 
brethren . . . . whose cooperation may be expected,”’ 
inviting them to meet May 28 at 4 p. m. in the First 
Church in Boston. “Desirous,” the letter continues, 
“of informing the ignorant, and disseminating among 
all classes the principles of primitive Christianity, a 
number of your brethren have thought it expedient 
to attempt a periodical publication, exclusively ap- 
propriated to religious subjects.’”” Dr. Barnard, Dr. 
Reid, Mr. Ripley, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Allyne, Mr. Emer- 
son, and Dr. Kirkland were appointed as a committee 
to consider the matter and report. Their report. con- 
tains this statement: ‘“‘A number of ministers and 
friends of religion have associated themselves for this 
interesting purpose. They cherish a belief that such a 
work undertaken and pursued with enlightened and 
humble views, and a sincere regard to the interest of 
Christian truth, piety, and charity, may prove highly 
beneficial. It will furnish information and reasoning 
relating to the evidence of divine revelation, and the 
best methods of interpreting the oracles of God, and 
tending to explain and illustrate the object and spirit, 
the doctrines and duties, of our holy religion. By the 
same method may not attention be excited to religious 
and moral truth, a lukewarm spirit among professors 
counteracted, hurtful prejudices removed, uncharitable 
heats prevented and allayed, and peace and harmony 
diffused over social life and Christian communities?” 


Pe 


The other evening we were intensely diverted by listening 
to a couple of superintendents discussing that ever interesting 
Helen-Paris-Menelaus triangle, when a buttinski who didn’t 
know anything about the subject broke up the party by bringing 
up the question of morality. . . . In any crisis you: know just 
where to find the fellow who is always talking about morality. 
You will find him talking about morality. . . . Nevertheless, 
we are intrigued with the contention of superintendent number 
one, who thought that maybe Menelaus did not lose so much 
when he lost Helen as when he took her back.—Pen and Ink. 
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Pioneering in the After-Care of Discharged Prisoners 
Donald W. Moreland 


Ril has been said that “the crowning test of our 
penological work is the after-care afforded the 


branches, of our work with offenders, and has been sur- 
prisingly late in receiving the serious attention of 
criminologists and penologists. Only when our pris- 
oners’ aid societies realize that their work must be 
done as adequately as is work with other social groups 
will they be worthy of the great responsibility which 
is theirs. Many interested in correctional work are 
looking to existing organizations for discharged pris- 
oners for a more adequate, sympathetic, and modern 
service for those who leave our prisons. The require- 
ments of a new day must be met by the prisoners’ aid 
societies. 

At the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries religious groups, Friends in par- 
ticular, became concerned with penal legislation, 
prison problems, and the lot of ex-prisoners. They 
were the pioneers in a work new to this country. Im- 
prisonment, which had become usual during the 
eighteenth century as a punishment for crime, forced 
this activity. Prison conditions were intolerable. 
Pennsylvania Friends, who could not tolerate the 
abuses found in prisons, helped to establish in 1787 the 
organization now known as the Pennsylvania Prison 
Society, and were active in its work. Soon thereafter 
others were founded, such as the Prison Discipline 
Society in Boston in 1825 and several in Europe, all 
giving some attention to the problems of ex-prisoners. 

The Prison Discipline Society was founded “to 
promote the improvement of Public Prisons,’ and 
soon turned its attention to the needs of discharged 
prisoners. Public officials and private individuals 
looked to these societies and to benevolent individuals 
for a real interest in discharged prisoners. In 1835 the 
inspectors of the Massachusetts State Prison ex- 
pressed the hope that the Prison Discipline Society 
might begin a needed and systematic work for ex- 
prisoners. In 1836 the Society passed the resolution 
“that there is much, very much, in the circumstances 
of discharged prisoners and their friends, to awaken 
Christian sympathy and benevolent effort,’ and for 
“asylums for reformed convicts” it pledged its un- 
ceasing efforts. As early as 1803 Edward Livingstone 
of New York, later author of the Livingstone Code, 
proposed an establishment for discharged convicts; and 
those associated with the movement which led to 
the founding, in 1824, of the New York House of 
Refuge conceived of a refuge for discharged juvenile 
prisoners before the preventive work of that institu- 
tion was considered and adopted. 

Several officials had apparently given considerable 
thought to this subject. The South Boston House of 
Correction provided employment in families for its 
discharged females, if possible, and, if not, a temporary 
home outside. Mr. H. Lanoue of the Penitentiary at 
Baton Rouge thought that when the Penitentiary had 
a surplus a part of it ought to be set aside for worthy 
discharged prisoners. Probably he little realized that 


only years later would his suggestion bear fruit in cer- 
tain prisons in the form of wages for prisoners, which 
have proved beneficial to prison order, prisoners’ 
families, and prisoners upon discharge. 

Soon more definite action followed. As the re- 
sult of a New York newspaper notice inserted in 1844 
by Sing Sing officials “‘inviting the attention of the 
benevolent to the destitute condition of discharged 
prisoners,’ was born the Prison Association of New 
York. Relief organizations and homes were started 
in our larger cities. In Boston in 1846 the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Aiding Discharged Prisoners came 
into existence. (This organization became one of the 
beneficiaries of the income from money left by the 
great actress, Lotta Crabtree, for the benefit of dis- 
charged prisoners in various American cities.) Through- 
out the middle years of the nineteenth century Rev. 
Charles Spear of Boston edited The Prisoners’ Friend, a 
monthly magazine devoted to criminal reform. A 
prolific writer and frequent lecturer, he educated public 
opinion in matters of reform and in behalf of discharged 
prisoners. The Temporary Asylum for Discharged 
Female Prisoners at Dedham was incorporated in 
1864. Founded by women who were advocating the 
establishment of a separate prison for women in 
Massachusetts of a reformatory nature, it carried on 
until some years after the establishment, in 1877, of 
the Reformatory for Women at Framingham. 

In 1890 in the North End of Boston an ex-prisoner 
began a mission to help ex-prisoners and others. It 
grew into the John Howard Industrial Home, the 
first for men in New England. The Home was closed 
about 1920, and ex-prisoners were aided outside more 
efficiently and economically. Some years ago the 
John Howard Home, adapting its work to the demands 
of a new day and a new technique, appointed, for men 
without close family ties, two case-working agencies, 
the Boston Provident Association, a family organiza- 
tion, and the Industrial Aid Society, as its agents to do 
its work. Now its beneficiaries are no longer set apart 
as discharged prisoners, but are considered like any 
other people in need ot social treatment. 

The social case-work movement of the twentieth 
century has changed our whole attitude toward of- 
fenders. Homes for ex-prisoners have largely disap- 
peared for the very reasons that homes for certain 
other social groups have passed, because better 
methods have been devised. Individualized treatment 
through the use of the technqiue of professional social 
work must guide the efforts of those dealing with ex- 
prisoners today. Prisoners’ aid societies, if they are to 
remain useful and make a contribution to the problems 
of this age, must assume the obligations brought about 
by new knowledge and new concepts of treatment. 
Some of them have never failed to use the best-known 
methods throughout their history; others, basking in 
the glory of their antiquity, have used antiquated 
methods or none, giving a dollar here and one there, if 
at all, and neglecting their other important responsi- 
bilities. At times prison officials have been unable to 
find a prisoners’ aid organization willing to give ade- 
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quate treatment to ex-prisoners, and have been 
forced to turn to more general social organizations. 
The Gluecks’ study of certain men after their release 
from the Massachusetts Reformatory was an indict- 
ment of our reformatories which do not reform, but 
was it not also a very serious indictment of churches, 
prisoners’ aid, and other community agencies that 
might be expected to work with such men upon their 
release? The union of prisoners’ aid organizations in 
cities fortunate enough to have more than one, in the 
interest of a more adequate service to the community, 
may be demanded; the result should be as beneficial 
as unions of other forms of charitable work. 

In certain of our larger cities the only opportunity 
in social service for pioneer work is with discharged 


prisoners. The employment of trained workers, the 
adoption of case-work methods and standards, close 
cooperation with similar organizations, and other so- 
cial agencies, would seem to be imperative if prisoners’ 
aid societies are to give an adequate service to dis- 
charged prisoners. These societies are engaged in an 
important and difficult work; the community has a 
right to expect from them the same high quality of 
work done by other social agencies. Will the Church 
which has done such splendid work in pioneering and 
developing many fields of social work recognize the 
challenge and opportunity of this neglected field for 
the reclaiming of human potentialities, and lend its re- 
sources of spirit and thought to raise work with dis- 
charged prisoners to a similar high plane? 


The Drift Toward War 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


EP<SIHE events of contemporary history have been 

y & occurring with amazing swiftness. Ordi- 
narily, we are able to see major happenings 
coming upon us long enough ahead of their 
arrival to make a sort of mental and emotional ad- 
justment. But not so with recent history. The time 
element has been reduced from the period it takes to 
brew to the interval it takes to explode. Before we 
realized the probability of it, Japan had annexed 
Manchuria, bombarded Shanghai. flouted the League 
of Nations, and begun the penetration of inner Mon- 
golia. Hitler became the undisputed master of Ger- 
many and had put an utterly different aspect upon 
European affairs while we were still laughing at the 
absurd antics of an impossible, blustering, would-be 
Napoleon. Great Britain had abandoned a century-old 
policy of free trade before the political journalists had 
stopped writing about the possibility of such a change. 
And the measures of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration— 
they flashed out of an apparently clear sky. 

But if recent history has been confounding us 
with the rocket-like speed of its movements, the di- 
rection and meaning of those movements are in some 
respects not at all mysterious. If things are happen- 
ing in the blue-streak manner, nevertheless their 
trend, so far as international relations are concerned, 
is vividly clear and comprehensible. The headline 
happenings of the past two years do not constitute a 
bewildering mass of incoherencies. They form in 
broad outline a definite pattern, a pattern, needless to 
say, whose meaning we cannot afford to ignore. The 
utterances of Lords Rothermere and Beaverbrook, 
of William Randolph Hearst and Senator Borah; the 
trend of the Ottawa Imperial Conference and the 
failure of the London Economic Conference; the ar- 
mament programs of the world powers, the deprecia- 
tion of the dollar, the British-Argentine trade agree- 
ment, the world-wide depression, the struggle for re- 
covery and the German and Japanese withdrawal 
from the League, are not unrelated phenomena. They 
signify at least one unmistakable thing: the last rem- 
nant of internationalism is disappearing. 

Americans are thoroughly familiar with the 
rampant nationalism of France and Italy; they have 
come to recognize clearly enough the same character- 
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istic in Japan and Germany and Great Britain; do 
they realize with equal clarity that the United States 
has come definitely to subscribe to the same policy? 
If not, the facts to demonstrate it are present and in- 
disputable. Senator Borah was well aware of these 
facts and made himself the mouthpiece of their por- 
tent in his speech last January 9 before the Council on 
Foreign Relations. He said: ‘The fight against na- 
tionalism has lost. It was bound to lose. It wasa 
fight against the strongest and noblest passion, out- 
side of those which spring from man’s relation to God, 
that moves or controls the impulses of the human 
heart. . . . Whatever happens in the future, let’s 
be rid once and for all of this un- American and humil- 
iating policy (of internationalism).”’ 

‘No sooner had Mr. Roosevelt taken the presi- 
dential helm than it became clear that our road was 
to be a nationalistic one. Our big problem was ob- 
viously that of recovering from a deep economic de- 
pression. Taking his residence in the White House, 
Mr. Roosevelt promptly began pulling out of his © 
pocket the national recovery policies. These measures 
involved, among other things, the raising of wages 
and the cost of industrial production. Manifestly, 
this meant that there could be no reduction in the 
high tariff wall. Then when the London Conference 
met it was manifest that America could not afford to 
stabilize international monetary exchange. Why not? 
Because we simply had to stimulate our foreign trade; 
and under the circumstances we could do it only as 
Great Britain and Japan had doneit, by cheapening our 
currency. Verily, Senator Borah spoke the truth when 
he said that the battle against nationalism has been lost. 
And last but not least in significance, the Vinson bills 
are putting our fighting forces in tip-top shape, in as 
good shape as Great Britain’s and better than Japan’s. 

I fear that the full meaning of these events has 
not dawned upon the American populace, because pub- 
lic attention is so absorbed in the domestic phase of 
our problems. It is probable that most of our citizens 
think of this nationalistic trend (in so far as they are 
aware of it at all) as merely a withdrawal from inter- 
nationalism, as a neutral rather than an aggressive 
position. Of course, it is more than this. Modern 
conditions being what they are, and the United States 
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being the economic and political power that it is, a 
purely neutral position in international affairs is 
quite impossible for us. We are not being interna- 
tionally neutral, but nationalistically aggressive. We 
are competing, tooth and nail, with the other indus- 
trial nations for the markets of the world. And the 
same compulsion is behind the common struggle. 
Depression has everywhere closed factories and 
created unemployment; to a capitalistic economy 
there is no way out except through recovery of the 
world market; and with a half-dozen nations striving 
to capture a foreign market the result is a desperate 
nationalistic rivalry. (Let us not make the mistake 
of attributing this trend to the machinations of any 


Editorials from the 


THE VIRILITY OF RELIGION 


HERE is a significant passage in Bernard Shaw’s 
play ‘Saint Joan.” It occurs in the dialogue 
between Joan and the Archbishop in the throne 

room at Chinon. Joan kneels before the Archbishop 
to be blessed—and he says: “Child, you are in love 
with religion.” Joan inquires if there is any harm in 
it and the answer is: ““There is no harm in it, my 
child. But, there is danger.” 

Yes, there is danger in religion, for it demands the 
fearlessness of the brave and the willingness to face 
the bitterest opposition of the world. 

But unfortunately, too long, men have been 
taught to look upon religion as an escape or a shelter 
and not as a means of self-realization. There has 
been left the impression that religion is a crutch for 
the spiritually lame, and a sleeping potion for uneasy 
consciences. The cold well-spring of truth has been 
warmed and heated until religion has become a tepid 
draught for moral idlers. 

The continuous attempt to make religion safe 
and tame for the timid souls, and inoffensive for the 
crafty and calculating, has robbed religion of its 
virility. 

But whenever pure religion is admitted in the 
soul of man—a marvelous change takes place: a new 
man is born. The old pleasures turn bitter on his 
lips; happiness no longer satisfies him; his dearest 
friends may become strangers; but in his loneliness he 
rises to greater heights and freedom; his poverty be- 
stows upon him greater riches, and the new conflicts 
fill him with strength beyond human belief. He 
speaks while others wrap themselves in comfortable 
but cowardly silence; he utters the truth when others 
flatter; he lives in a higher world while others merely 
exist on the existence level. 

True religion once grasped and accepted changes 
man into a hero or a saint who never ceases to oppose 
the evils of his day, nor hesitates to tear down the 
mask of pious respectability from sanctified hatreds 
and lukewarmness of purpose. 

True religion is a dangerous force. It comes to 
destroy in order to build on new foundations. It 
comes to denounce that men might see new visions 
and be filled with greater zeal. ? 

It is hard to conceive the truly religious person 
under the cloak of an ultraconservative or even the 
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political administration. And above all, let us not be 
deceived by some Borahesque rhetoric into blaming 
it on any “strongest and noblest passions... . of 
the human heart.” It is the logic of economic des- 
tiny, nothing more or less.) 

This trend, which the nations of the world are 
following with swift and hard precision, is the trend 
which brought on the holocaust of 1914. There can- 
not be the slightest doubt but that following it not a 
great deal farther will call out these fleets of vessels and 
these swarms of airplanes which we are all so busily 
building. ‘“‘Whatever happens in the future... .” 
that clause, Senator Borah, may come to cover more 
horrors than you and your fellow-nationalists suspect. 


Christian Register 


mildly liberal whose visions like nocturnal birds circle 
around the dust heaps of the past. 

The really religious person is here to build and 
not to mend; to lead, not to acquiesce; to create, not to 
ape and imitate. 

Religion is an active force, a dangerously liberal 
spirit, an eternally youthful spirit which detests and 
avoids weakening compromises with existing and recog- 
nized evils. 

But this religion also compensates man for the 
dangers it invites, it gives him strength and valor that 
only few warriors can match; it confers upon him 
power no earthly ruler possesses; it bestows on him 
wisdom which outshines the flickering flame of labo- 
rious learning; it makes him conscious of the Great 
Companion who is always with him. 

Ivan A. Klein. 


* * 


THE CHURCHES SPEAK OUT 


HE Unitarian churches are not members of the 
Federal Council. We cannot, therefore, be ac- 
cused of partiality for our own organization when 

we spring to the defense of the right of that body to 
speak for its membership to the Congress and people 
of the United States on any matter which they consider 
concerns the application of religious idealism. 

The Federal Council, as a result of careful de- 
liberation by its executive committee of thirty mem- 
bers, prepared a statement recently opposing the 
Vinson Navy Bill, which was presented to the Presi- 
dent and members of Congress. 

When that statement was presented, two Con- 
gressmen in particular, Messrs. Fred A. Britten and 
Louis F. McFadden, made certain statements in re- 
gard to the Council reflecting on that organization. 
Congressman Britten said that the letter represented 
only the action of the secretary who transmitted it. 
Dr. Albert W. Beaven, president of the Council, has 
replied categorically that the action was taken at a 
meeting with thirty members present, and it received 
unanimous approval. Congressman Britten also 
stated that the directors of the Federal Council were 
salaried and represented only a very small group of 
people. This also is untrue, as the directors are ap- 
pointed by the governing bodies of the twenty-five de- 
nominations affiliated with the Council and are men 
and women of outstanding prominence. 
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Congressman McFadden went further and stated 
that the Federal Council was an offshoot of the Car- 
negie Foundation. This is an obvious inaccuracy, as 
the Council has nothing to do with the Carnegie 
Foundation. He also said that the Council was fi- 
nanced by the Twentieth Century Fund and had funds 
of $800,000,000 for the purpose of carrying on propa- 
ganda. If such a statement had not been made by a 
member of Congress, it would be ridiculous on the 
face of it, since total expenditure of the Council for 
all purposes during 19338, including evangelism, re- 
search, education, social welfare, and interdenomina- 
tional cooperation, was but $226,000, of which but 
$30,000 was spent by the Department of International 
Justice and Good Will. 

The Congressmen making these statements said 
they had made an investigation of the situation. One 
becomes sceptical of Congressional investigations if 
this is typical. 

Whether we agree with the action taken by the 
Federal Council or not, it is of the utmost significance 
to find representatives in Congress who know so 
little of organized religion in America as to make such 
statements as those quoted above. Whether we are 
in or out of the Council of Churches, we of the liberal 
group should make an effort to understand the situa- 
tion and to support the Council in the efforts which it 
is making to implement our religious idealism. 

Robert C. Dexter. 
* * 


MORAL DISARMAMENT 


HILE we are discussing other phases of dis- 
V \V armament, also of importance to the welfare 
of the world; it may be well to recall some 
possible activities in which ordinary citizens may en- 
gage to advantage. About two and a half years ago a 
Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs suggested the idea 
of “Moral Disarmament” to accompany the other 
more material proposals. Recently, at the Institute 
of World Affairs, held in Riverside, Cal., much empha- 
sis was given to the idea. Briefly, the plan may be 
stated as follows: 

Actual reduction in man and munition power will 
come only when people are ready for and demand it. 
This cannot take place with any one nation without 
reference to what other nations are willing to do. As 
a means of preparing for moral disarmament in order 
to make material proposals effective, it is suggested 
that school books in history be rewritten so as to give 
proper place to business, scientific, and literary 
achievements. Let the true story of the nations be 
written, and not primarily its military exploits. Next, 
let citizens work for a cleaner press in peace ideas. 
Even where not deliberately working for strife which 
might be profitable for a few, the implication of the 
press is that man is a rapacious animal. War is con- 
stantly threatening, if one could believe the press. 
Why not publish the thoughts of men who write 
sanely for peace? Let the public demand it and this 
will come. Further, there are great possibilities in 
the movies. On the whole they constitute the best 
ally peace has, for they take us all over the world and 
show us other life than that of men prepared to fight. 
But because of their very influence the movies might 
be used to greater advantage on an international scale 


to promote the peace idea, which, like all good, needs 
more definite fostering than wrong thoughts, which 
develop all too easily. 

The fourth agency to use is that of the radio. 
There let no slur be made on another nation outside 
of the considered judgment of a government prepared 
to back up its word. International broadcasts are 
helping to promote peace. We shall thereby come to 
know each other’s thoughts. More should be under- 
taken with a definite purpose in mind. Then there are 
labor organizations. Surely, working men should know 
by now that they pay in blood and in money for the 
dubious privilege of fighting. The workingmen of the 
world refusing to fight would prevent all wars within 
civilization. Why don’t they act? Finally, the 
churches, as the organizations of idealism, should re- 
pent of their sins in the late war and repudiate interne- 
cine strife by a frank avowal on the peace side in ex- 
change with similar expressions from religious groups 
in other countries. If we cannot do that what are we 
in existence for? It is a crime to force a man to adopt 
a personally pacifistic position. If nations, as such, 
will not do-it, labor and church can and should. 
This is moral disarmament. 

Ernest Caldecott. 
* k 
BUCHMANISM AND FREUD 


CCORDING to the Freudian psychoanalyst, 
there comes a time in every successful analysis 
when a strong “transference” is experienced. 

Critical writers say that the analyst claims that the 
patient must ‘‘fall in love” with him if the analysis is 
to be successful. This is a caricature of what really 
takes place. What really takes place is an increasing 
feeling on the part of the patient of dependence upon 
the physician. 

This feeling of dependence is utilized by the wise 
physician to draw out the patient and bring to the 
surface unconscious impulses. The wise analyst does 
not allow this to get out of hand. A part of his tech- 
nique is the careful handling of the ‘“‘transference’’ 
so that he becomes, so to speak, a “bridge” over which 
the neurotic crosses to mental health. He must not 
break up this transference too early, nor must he pro- 
long it for his own satisfaction, nor must he allow it to 
get out of hand. I have never experienced any extreme 
form of the transference—it is really nothing more than 
an admiration for, and a complete confidence in, the 
ministering physician who desires to help. Every 
analyst who wishes to be successful, however, must 
learn the technique of keeping the transference 
within proper bounds, recognize the temporary 
nature of this phenomenon, and break it up when 
the recovery of the patient is completed. Otherwise 
the analysis, the analyst, and the patient may all go 
on the rocks. 

Now, conceive what happens when a group of 
people, some of whom are neurotic, some exhibition- 
istic, some with normal, some with abnormal sex 
lives, get together at a house party and for eight or 
ten days confess their innermost thoughts to one 
another—thoughts good and thoughts bad. With 
the breaking down of resistance (inhibitions) there 
comes a tremendous rush of emotion. It must not be 
forgotten that the analyst does not advocate breaking 
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down these inhibitions or resistance except where 
the mental conflict has caused illness. He recognizes 
that civilization is built upon such inhibitions. Psy- 
choanalysis is a technique for resolving the conflict 
between the primitive urge and the dicta of society. 
If successful, the analysis does resolve this conflict 
and leaves the individual stronger morally than 
before. 

Every real psychoanalyst, together with every 
other right-minded man or woman, will look with 
horror and aversion at the welter of emotions into 
which a group is inevitably plunged when it deliberate- 
ly seeks to break down these inhibitions and bring 
unconscious motives to the surface. Emotions must be 
controlled, not let loose, except under the guidance of 
the physician with psychiatric training. The clergy, 
if they are going to heal sick souls, must learn how to 
handle the transference and how to break it off. 

Buchmanism is one of the pathological phenomena 
of our times. The indiscriminate confessions at house 
parties can have no other result than to lead directly 
to sexual license. Inhibitions are broken down, in- 
dividuals are bound to lose their self-control, and only 
license can be the result. I consider it thoroughly per- 
nicious. That religious sanctions are dragged in 
makes it only the more revolting. The English 
churchmen who are lending countenance to this move- 
ment ought to be in better business. 

Walter Samuel Swisher. 
* * * 
AS A WISE ‘“‘ITHER’’ SEES US 
John Wright Buckham 

Dr. Jacks has written a refreshing book,* as discerning as 
it is friendly and as appreciative as it is graciously admonitory. 
I do not often lay down a book wishing it were longer—as I have 

- done with this one—especially as the last chapter serves so poorly 
as a friendly farewell. 

It should have been entitled, “‘My Friends the Americans,” 
since it reflects totalitarian friendship, rather than individual 
triendships, although the latter also irradiate its kindly pages. 
The altogether surprising thing about the book is the way Dr. 
Jacks has taken us all into his heart—rich and poor, intelligentsia 
and morons, hundred-percenters and pessimists, movie actors 
and (I trust) ministers, assuring us that we are not so bad, after 
all, as some of us had begun to fear. That is extremely encourag- 
ing, especially as one can see that his is a penetrative as well as 
a generous judgment. 

Yet he is not blind to our glaring defects and our imminent 
dangers. Nothing in the book strikes me as quite so acutely 
discerning in spiritual diagnosis as the chapter on ‘“‘America the 
Unreal.’’ The sense of the loss of personal reality of oneself and 
his fellows that comes over one on the streets of American cities 
begets a deadly chill that shows how wrong something must be. 
It the light of personality within us is darkened how great is that 
darkness! And yet (following his own wisely balancing pro- 
cedure) let me suggest to Dr. Jacks that he read O. Henry’s story 
of what happened to the man who was struck down crossing one 
of those very New York streets, and when he opened his eyes 
found all of New York, apparently, gathered about him with 
smelling salts and handkerchiefs and anxious faces and offers of 
help. Humanity is a strange paradox—especially in America— 
as Dr. Jacks constantly recognizes. 

With all my admiration for his sane views and wholesome 
emphases I find myself, however, somewhat dissatisfied (as a 
descendant of the Puritans) with his ideas of supervised mass and 
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By Lawrence P. Jacks. The Mac- 


group recreation. We are fast becoming a nation in which no 
one can have a good time by himself, or even with his friends. 
We do everything in gangs under a gang leader who incarnates 
the gang spirit. That way mediocrity—which is almost as bad 
as madness—lies. The apparently approving account of “The 
Sunshine City” in Florida with its recreational orgies (do people 
ever work there?) throws a livid cast over all the remaining chap- 
ters of this otherwise sunny volume. Mirth for morons and 
nonagenarian naughtiness are one degree worse than Pollyanna. 

With reference to the use of the new leisure it seems to me 
more should have been made of the Adult Education movement 
and the University Extension work which is spreading so rapidly 
in this country—also of the recreational service which the 
churches are doing (though not always wisely). The close re- 
lation of the Boy Scout movement to the churches, e. g., is greatly 
to the credit of both. The Greeks perceived the relation of recrea- 
tion and athletics to religion as we do not. 

The religious attitude toward nature is also something of 
which I wish he had made more. We Americans are fast becom- 
ing nature resorters, but we are not nature lovers. Since John 
Muir and John Burroughs and Dallas Lore Sharp left us there is 
no one to tell us how to get to the heart of nature. The occupants 
of the hermetically sealed family cars, which Dr. Jacks has so 
pertinently described, see nothing but a whirling phantasma- 
goria of passing fields and trees, and flying cars, until they reach 
their distant retreat (on time), where they are more occupied with 
chicken sandwishes than scenery until they leave the hallowed 
spot (on time) littered with newspapers and discarded cans and 
lunch boxes. Only the very elect among the hordes who visit 
Grand Canyon (whose dramatic grandeur, by the way, should 


’ have been supplemented by the lyric splendor of Yosemite Valley) 


could have seen and felt what Mrs. Jacks saw and felt. 

But I must not allow the critical to exceed the appreciative 
in my attempts to express what I think we Americans owe to 
Dr. Jacks for his very generous yet revealing book. I wish he 
would write another, or, better still, a series, enabling us to see 
ourselves as only such “‘ither’” as he, with his kindly sagacity and 
ability to inflict friendly wounds, can see us. 


* * * 


SEAT RESTORED TO BISHOP PAUL JONES 


We are indebted to The Living Church ox Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Protestant Episcopal), for the following interesting story about 
Bishop Paul Jones. 

A ruling by the Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church, 
the Most Rev. James eWolf Perry, D. D., has restored to the 


~ Rt. Rev. Paul Jones, D. D., former eet of Utah, the right toa 


seat in the House of Eehooe 

This right has been denied him since 1918, when he resigned 
his missionary district owing to a clash with his council of ad- 
vice over his pacifistie views. 

The case was reviewed by the Presiding Bishop at the re- 
quest of Clifford P. Morehouse, editor of The Living Church and 
The Living Church Annual of Milwaukee, publications of the 
Episcopal Church. 

Bishop Jones was an avowed pacifist. His resignation was 
demanded by certain patriotic individuals and societies both 
within and without Utah, and included his own council of advice. 

On the basis of a memorial from the council of advice, the 
House of Bishops at a special session in Chicago in October, 1917, 
went into the charges thoroughly. After various proposals to 
settle the question. had been made and rejected, the request of 
Bishop Jones for a leave of absence was granted, and a special 
commission of bishops was appointed to go into the matter more 
thoroughly and to report to the next meeting ot the House, 
called to assemble in New York in April, 1918. 

When the House of Bishops reassembled in the spring of 
1918, it had betore it the report of its commission and the formal 
resignation of Bishop Jones, together with a number of memo- 
rials, petitions, and protests on the subject. 

The House of Bishops refused to accept the report of its 
special commission. The report sought definitely to give the 
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sanction of the Church to war as “not an un-Christian thing,” 
and expressed the conviction that the expression of the contrary 
view “‘should not come trom an episcopal representative of the 
Church.” 

The House of Bishops, stating it was unwilling to accept the 
resignation of any bishop in deference to an excited state of public 
opinion, declined to accept either the report of the special com- 
mission, or the resignation of Bishop Jones for the reasons as- 
signed by him in his letter. However, the House of Bishops did 
accept a new resignation of Bishop Jones, dated the same day 
and not reciting any reasons. 

Previous Presiding Bishops had held that Bishop Jones was 
not entitled to either a seat or a vote in the House of Bishops. 
Bishop Perry has now ruled that Bishop Jones is entitled to a 
seat, but not a vote, being one of eighteen bishops without 
voting privileges. 

“With the announcement of the ruling by the Presiding 
Bishop, restoring Bishop Jones to a seat in the House of Bishops,” 
says an editorial in The Living Church, ‘‘the case of the former 
Bishop of Utah, whose pacifism during the war lost him his see, 
enters a new phase. It is to be hoped that the ruling will also 
clear up the current misconceptions as to the handling of the 
Bishop’s resignation in 1918. If there is any injustice, it is not 
due to any disciplinary action, for no such action has been taken 
in the case of Bishop Jones, but is due rather to the constitution 
itself, as in the case of all the bishops who tor one reason or 
another are denied full voting membership in the House of Bish- 
ops. ... The remarkable thing, taking the prevailing war hys- 
teria into consideration, is not that the bishops accepted Bishop 
Jones’ resignation, but rather that they refused to do so on the 
basis that it was originally presented, and that they declined to 
approve the report of the commission of investigation.”’ 


* * * 


LOYALTY SUNDAY RETURNS 
Following is a list of the local churches making payments to 
the General Convention as a result of Loyalty Sunday observance 
during the week up to and including March 9, 1934: 


Connecticut: 
Norwich (additional) 


arretekes Lvest oe: ce te eee ee $ 1.00 
Iilinois: 
Clinton 
Gite Via aantertva wae ee tees 10.00 
Towa: 
Mitchellvyillent ne ee. see ee eee he 10.00 
Niemi leasaniten ase aetna 12755 
Maine: 
Caribouwe hee eae kee aes 21.70 
IDGVcroMOXCrOlt tee tan dor yee sie set 2.10 
Westbrook. (additionally a.6e css... 9.00 
Massachusetts: 
Boston, Redemption (add!tional) 
(Ghohb 016 Ae renee a ee nein SRE Cc meee 9.50 
ier bertr De Lar ken ener sa 10.00 
TB penag aid Nay | Gas acs cig Aoeeeeoine eke ee 10.50 
Marblehead (additional) ............. 10.00 
IMiarlboroemtecre cere oreiae th tie ase 8.72 
Ip Wa aTS (ON 419 ec whe acy CMe ca Okc ee eo eee 13.05 
Orleans 
WBE IDE DEA EGIN Gad eg Sas cea one pete 1.00 
CSP) (el bio Aap Reg eer Oe cr cri 
WieyiMO Ute INODt Numa rieenyrreacrgars car 2.35 
New Hampshire: 
Portsmouthertiest ok Ge ie eee ee 7.90 
Widoyavetshiat lei ener eas co SanlG cores eae PRD 
New York: 
Canton 
Gurl. ts ete ee eee eke 20.00 
Richards. Sy Keser aaerins nates 5.00 


Middletown (additional) 
Women’s Aid and Mission Circle .... 5.00 


Oneonta 
ChurclhiPpprmire tet eke... Dui 
Maid enGavilord s.r eee 1.00 
Mrs. Mary S. Brown ............ 10.00 
iMrselalliany Soelurnense ie ee aoe: 10.00 
Ohio: 
Blane CStCr Rene Css aan. EL ae ok 5.00 
Milford (additional) i. atee ee 6.00 
Total credited to local churches ............ § 251.54 
PreviOUs Vere DOLLCC agen mayne haere 1,071.91 
Grand total up to and including March 9, 1934 $1,323.45 


IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 


The Idlewild Fellowship will meet at the Retreat House, 
Senexet, Conn., April 2-5, 1934, with the following program: 


Monday, April 2. 8 p. m. “‘The Stream of Influence.” Rev. 
Herbert Hitchens, Unitarian church, West Newton, Mass. 
Tuesday, April 3. 10 a.m. Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., presiding. 
Rev. Max Kapp will lead the discussion of Mr. Hitchens’ 
address. 
8 p. m. “The Great Issues That Confront the Liberal 
Minister Today.’’ Dean John Murray Atwood. 

Wednesday, April 4, 10 a.m. Rev. J. W. Vallentyne presiding. 
A member of the faculty of Tufts School of Religion will 
lead the discussion of Dr. Atwood’s address. 

8 p. m. “The Outlook of Education in Religion.” Rev. 
Wofford CoJquitt Timmons, D. D., South Church, Con- 
gregational, New Britain, Conn. 

Thursday, April 5 10 a.m. Rev. Isaac V. Lobdeil, D. D., pre- 
siding. Rev. Dwight Bradley, D. D., of Newton will lead 
the discussion of Dr. Timmons’ address. 

At an hour to be announced later the holy communion will 
be observed, Dr. Lobdell presiding. 


Following the custom of all using the Retreat House, a 
brier devotional service will be held in the Chapel each night. 
For reservations write to Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Secretary 
Idlewild Fellowship, 8 Auburn Street, Nashua, N. H. 
* % a 


READING YOUR NEWSPAPER 


A newspaper is much like a map. It is divided up into a 
number of departments, as a map is into states or countries. 
The traveler in the newspaper domain needs to know the rules 
of the particular journalistic country he is traveling in. In short, 
if he understands the land of newspaperdom, he will make better 
progress in journeying through the day’s recorded events and 
will avoid misunderstandings, just as a well-informed tourist. 

Though jogging over a newspaper is an old business to many, 
to countless new readers coming on each year it seems a novel 
exploration. Since the suffrage arrived, hosts of women are 
enrolling as citizens of the newspaper republic. Familiar as they 
are with books and magazines, some of them find the newspaper 
puzzling. For the benefit of its uninitiated followers, a paper 
may now and then deem it useful to have a little talk with them 
about newspaper reading. Like openitg your front door, it’s 
absurdly simple when you have the key. 

The backbone of a newspaper is its news. To know what is 
going on about us in the world is vital. None lives in a vacuum 
isolated from the day’s events. A happening two thousand miles 
away may reach out its long arm, take hold of one’s hand, and set 
him to doing something he never before thought of. The news 
usually is the biggest, most important, hardest to get, and most 
costly department of a paper. Hence it is urgent that the 
reader survey it rather than pass by and lose himself in an interior 
special feature. Essential as such may be, there is a perspective in 
newspaper reading as in everything else. 

The editors do not make the pages of the news. The world 
makes them. Editors may sort and shift items to fit their 
special patterns, but what men do furnishes their material. 
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When a Hoover stands on the first page off and on for four years, 
and then disappears, it is history that makes the change, not edi- 
torial whim. When a less familiar Roosevelt suddenly fills the 
papers, there is cause. He filled the White House first. Neither 
prejudice nor attachment properly makes news. Only facts. 

From the news to the editorials is as far as from America to 
China. A paper may cover an entire news page with what some 
celebrity has done, and yet not believe in it or him. It gives him 
that space solely because his deed is important in relation to 
others. On the editorial page it may condemn and dismiss him 
with a paragraph, or ignore him altogether. 

‘The news pages are the eyes of a paper. They chronicle 
what it sees the world over. The editorial page is the paper’s 
voice. It telis what the paper thinks of what it sees. It may be 
fairly said that the news columns serve particularly our knowledge 
and the editorial page our intelligence. 

Obvious as these things are, so is the weather. Yet many 
people find it worth while now and then to notice what sort of a 
day it is when they step out. As a matter of fact, astonishingly 
little study has been made ot how best to read a newspaper. It 
is suspected that most people could improve their newspaper 
reading by developing a better understanding of the newspaper 
itself.—Christian Science Monitor. 


* ok * 


A NEGRO IN RUSSIA 


There’s a real story for Minneapolitans in the issue of the 
Soviet newspapers, Pravda, that reached Minneapolis last week. 

It tells the tale of a Minneapolis Negro whe has become the 
chief consultant of the U.S.S. R.’s national post-office system— 
“the only American, either white or Negro, who holds a position 
of trust in this important department,” as Pravda says. He has 
reorganized and modernized the entire Soviet postal system. 

For fourteen years, up to June 7, 1932, this Negro was 
Homer Smith, a Minneapolis mail carrier and mail cierk. He 
was born at Natchez, Miss., a levee Negro, thirty-six years ago. 
His father is still living in Minneapolis, working at a small fur- 
niture store down on Marquette. 

Homer studied the Soviet news for years and it sounded 
good to him. June 7, 19382, he quit the post-office department 
here, with a nice nest-egg saved up. He went down to Chicago 
to spend a little while with his sister there, then suddenly decided 
to go to Russia. Thought maybe he’d be a journalist. Over 
there, he just naturally gravitated to the post-office. Began to 
make suggestions. The Russians found them sensible. And 
there he is— Minneapolis Journal. 


HAVE SOME VIRTUES BECOME VICES? 


What are the wise men planning to-give us in place of the 
good old copy-book maxims I used to scrawl so painfully in my 
schoolhouse days? 

My mother would warn me, when I left a piece of bread or a 
bit of fat pork on my plate, that some day 1 might be very 
thankful for even scraps like those. 

She made me save. She picked my clothes from goods that 
would wear the longest. She would not let me depend on other 
people for things I could do myself. 

She had a cupboard drawer where she put pins, string, candle 
ends, and all the things that saving people like to hoard. 

“They’ll come in handy one of these days,” she would say. 

And now I’m told she was all wrong. Thrifty people are 
bad for business. The way to be prosperous is to buy; to make 
work for other people; to scrap everything but the latest widget. 

Il see where General Johnson spilled a cup of coffee at a 
banquet, just to make work for two waiters. Keep money and 
goods in circulation; that’s the idea now. 

Well, I’m agreeable, on one condition. I never did enjoy 
scrimping and scraping and squeezing nickels. I like to get what 
I want. 
® The condition I ask for is that somebody, or, maybe, all of 
us, put an end to the things which made saving a virtue; that is 
to say, the “rainy day:’’ the helplessness of little children; de- 


pendence in old age; unexpected sickness or calamity; the whole 
list of troubles and tribulations that up to now have been cured 
or eased a little by the dollar that was not spent when spending 
was easy. 

When the psalmist said, ‘‘I have been young and now am old, 
yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread,” he was not only praising the goodness of God. 

He was describing what everybody has seen. “The right- 
eous,” that is, the decent, God-fearing, industrious, thrifty folk, 
other things being equal, suffer much less, as a class, from re- 
verses and depressions than do other people. 

All I ask, then, is that the people who are crying down the 
copy-book virtues shall give us some sort of guarantee that a man 
of thrift will be less fortunate in the long run than a spendthrift. 

I don’t want to get very deep into any scheme for making 
sunshine from cucumbers. : 

Which is submitted in fullest loyalty to the NRA, the AAA, 
and all the other alphabetical recipes for getting us out of the 
mess we’ve been in.—Jusius Timberline, in Northwestern Christian 
Advocate. 


* * * 


DISPEACE 


Professor Walker of Butler University, who is now in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, sends us a clipping from the Edinburgh Evening 
Dispatch for Oct. 11, 1988, dealing with the discussion of the 
Aberdeen Synod concerning the place of women in the church. 
A proposition was up to permit women to be elected elders and 
it was warmly discussed by the Scotch Presbyterians who made 
up the Synod. After much argument the ladies were excluded 
by a vote of fifty-seven to twenty-four. The Rev. Dr. J. T. Cox, 
joint clerk of the Synod, in opposing the resolution said in part: 
“It would give rise to considerable dispeace in many congrega- 
tions. There would be wranglings over the question as to 
whether women should or should not be voted on, in their par- 
ticular cases resulting in considerable disagreeableness and pos- 
sibly secessions.”’ 

Now we know what is wrong with many congregations! 
There is too much ‘“‘dispeace”’ in them! We fear, however, that 
the elimination of woman from the eldership is not a sufficient 
cure for the situation.—Christian-Evangelist. 


* * * 


TOURING 


The hum of motor beneath my feet, 
Long ribbons of silvery road, 

And a gay little face so near to mine. 
(On a honeymoon a la mode.) 


The trees swing back to watch us pass, 
Seeming to curtsey low. 

A whirl of dust and a sign ‘‘detour’— 
(My dear, I told you so!) 


A clutter of houses . . . a store or two, 
The rush of a farmer’s cat, 

The shout of a village constable— 
(My word, what town was that!) 


The distant spire of a country church 
The passing flight of a finch, 

A flutter of hens on the roadway’s edge— 
(I missed that one by an inch!) 


A brook to cross by a willow row, 
A-field of golden grain, 

The spatter of clouds in an azure sky--- 
(Dear me, do you think ’twill rain?) 


Another road . . . another town 
One swiftly stolen kiss, 
Then on... andon...andon. 
(Good gosh, what state is this!!!) 
Francesca Miller in Chicago Tribune. 


. . and on 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A NEW DEAL FOR OUR CHURCH 
To the Hditor of the Leader: 

I can’t teil you how glad I am over the tone and spirit of 
the Lenten Readings, and also of the simple truth and effective- 
ness of Dr. Jones’s Lessons on Our Faith. All this means “A 
New Deal and a New Day for the Universalist Church.’’ We 
shall have something vital and worth while to bring into the 
Fellowship of the Free Church. 

inane 


* Ox 


A LETTER FROM HEAVEN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have enjoyed so very much your nature writings that Iam 
writing this to suggest that you and the Madame arrange in some 
way to spend a winter vacation in Texas. Why not January, 
February and March, 1935? 

I would also suggest that you make your headquarters in 
Austin. 

Texas has 171,273,440 acres of territory, divided into 254 
counties, some of them larger than the state of Connecticut. 
The republic of France, with all her fun and fashion-makers, 
could he placed within the broad borders of Texas, and we 
would have fifteen million acres of our broad domain left for side- 
walks and boulevards. Germany, with her dethroned Kaiser 
and crumbling castles, could be dropped within our Texanic 
boundaries, and there would be room enough in the unoccupied 
nooks and corners for Ireland, Portugal, Belgium, Bulgaria and 
Rumania. The empire states of Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Arkansas, and Mississippi could be huddled like playful 
children within the protecting lap of Texas. 

Turn Texas around, using the Panhandle border as a hinge, 
and the Mexican venders of Southwest Texas could trade their 
hot tamales to the fur dealers of Canada. In like manner, us- 
ing El Paso as a pivot, the oil wells of East Texas could pour 
liquid fuel into battleships anchored beyond the Golden Gate. 

During the combined seasons of the year more than seven 
hundred different kinds of birds make their homes here. Count- 
less flocks of migratory birds, driven by the winds of winter 
from their nesting places in the North, pass through Texas twice 
2, year, on their way to and from the warm shores of the Mexican 
Gulf. Two-thirds of all the different kinds of birds in the 
United States are found in Texas. 

In appreciation of avian life, the Texas Legislature named 
the mocking-bird as the official state bird of Texas. It has its 
habitat in all sections of the state: on the lofty mountains, in the 
deep valleys, in the tangled woods, on the open prairies, in the 
crowded cities, and the sparsely settled country. It has the 
courage of the eagle, the gentleness of the dove, the cheertulness 
of the bobwhite, the domesticity of the duck, the sprightliness of 
the sparrow, the grace of the golden plover, and the beauty of the 
gypsy-plumed oriole. 

The mocking-bird builds its nest mostly during May, in the 
brush, the briers, or the fence corners, and, lining it with cotton, 
moss and feathers, lays in it from four to six reddish-brown eggs. 
As the mother bird builds her nest and hatches her young, her 
companion tunes his voice to rhythmic songs of devotion, and, 
hovering near the nest, pours forth in measured melodies, with a 
touch of pathos in every note, the beautiful story of his love. 
To guard the nest, he fiutters now and then into the air, and in 
true Texas spirit, he will, if need be, protect the mother bird, 
the home, and its defenceless occupants with his very life. 

The minstrel mocking-bird is both an imitator and an orig- 
inator of music. He quickly picks up the notes of any sound he 
hears, from the almost noiseless chirp of the hummingbird to the 
anvil-like blast of the goose. In a few minutes of time, he can 
mimic a score of voices, high and low, hard and soft, joyous and 
sorrowful, without once touching a false key or sounding a dis- 
cordant note. 


This untutored caroler in the fairyland of nature pours 
forth from his throbbing throat clear cascades of entrancing 
song, sweeter than Apollo’s lute, from the dawn of day to the 
dusk of the evening, and then, when restful night covers the 
earth with silence and the moonlight make mellow the memories 
of men, he pitches his voice to a softer key and enchants the 
listening ear with the sweetness of his silvery notes. 

Why do I suggest Austin? The climate is ideal. We re- 
side 200 miles north of Austin and I have seen ice twice this 
winter and then only a very thin skim. 

Another reason is that you could make excursions over 
the conerete roads to any part of the state. You could visit 
San Antonio and view the Alamo, and turn eastward to Houston 
and you would soon be on the battlefield of San Jacinto, and, if 
you should take a notion to do so, you could then visit the far- 
tamed valley of the lower Rio Grande River. Yes, shrines in 
every direction and birds all the way. 

Brother Brooks lives at Austin. 
you there. 

You would accumulate enough facts, traditions and ro- 
mance to keep you quite busy for many years to tell about it. 
It would be a glorious vacation. 

The Christian Leader is still up to its high standard. 

J. D. Barker. 


The Barkers would visit 


The imprisoned jackass down the mine shart lifts his toil- 
worn head and brays a greeting as breezes from the upper world 
waft him the scent of new-mown hay. So do we greet this jetter 
from the Elysian Fields. 

The Editor. 


WE SUSPECT THAT OUR FRIEND CLARKE IS RIGHT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I think you know that I am a Northerner by birth, but I 
have lived in the South over forty years. I am thoroughly con- 
vineed that one of the greatest obstacles toward the solution of 
the interracial problem in the South (where it is almost exclu- 
sively a problem of white and black—and yellow) is just such ar- 
ticles as this one in The Christian Leader. (The Southern Atti- 
tude Toward the Negro, by Harold B. Allen.) I am perfectly 
sure that you too are eager to have the problem solved, and you 
would not deliberately put anything in the way of those of us 
who are trying to solve it. But the publication of such articles 
which make no distinction whatever between the point of view 
of intelligent Christian people and the point of view of the kind 
of folks who usually make up a mob only increases prejudice and 
makes the task more difficult. 

Your author is perfectly right when he says, ‘‘To understand 
the mind of a lynch mob,” etc. But it is perfectly ridiculous 
to assume that the ‘mind of a lynch mob” is the mind of the 
South—just as ridiculous as to assume that the mind of Hitler 
is the mind of van Schaick toward Jewish citizens. 

T think your author is wholly in error with reference to two 
out of the three items of what he calls the Nordic Creed. It is 
utterly erroneous to say that every white person is supposed to be 
superior to any Negro. To be sure, “the mind of the lynch 
mob” thinks that way, but the mind of the sensible citizen of 
the South does not. On the other hand, it is perfectly obvious to 
any impartial observer who has lived here long enough to know 
that the average Negro is decidedly inferior to the average white 
man of the South—and most of us are willing to admit that it is 
partly the white man’s fault in not giving the Negro a chance to 
develop. But under the leadership of Christian citizens that 
chance is being given to an increased degree everywhere. I have 
no hesitancy in saying that what I have just written in this 
paragraph would be endorsed by almost any intelligent Negro 
I know, and I have many friends among them. 

in a sense it is true that ‘‘no one can understand the Negro 
as well as the Southerner can,’’ provided you mean the typical 
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Negro of the South. The Southerner lives with him, works with 
him—not works him—and so actually knows him. But, if you 
use the term “‘the Negro’ as representing a certain ideal, actually 
attained by some of my good colored triends right here in Nash- 
ville, then, of course, it is true that other people can understand 
that ideal Negro as well as—perhaps better than—the typical 
Southerner can. It is because the ideal Negro is very excep- 
tional as compared with the mass of Negroes in the South. 
Number three is decidedly an error also. The Southern 
farmer feels that he needs the Negro hecause he cannot get as 
good help from the average white man who is willing to be a rural 
worker, but the typical Southerner is quite willing for the typical 
Negro to secure better advantages wherever he may find them. 
James E. Clarke. 


Dr. Clarke, editor of The Presbyterian Advance, Nashville, 
Tenn., jor years, has been president of the Interracial Com- 
mission of ‘Tennessee, and has done yeoman service all over the 
South in promoting friendly relations between the races. We are 
glad to have his letter and we agree with it. 

The Editor. 
* * 


I AM AMAZED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Returning to my desk after an absence of two weeks, my 
eye happened to light upon a topical heading in the Leader, “An 
Open Letter to Lon Ray Call.” The article was written by the 
minister of the Universalist church at Haverhill, Mass., and 
went into a detailed criticism of an address I spoke at Tufts 
College one cold Monday in January to an audience of about 
fifty, including Dr. Rose. 

I am amazed that the editor of The Christian Leader would 
publish an open letter addressed to me without first sending me 
a copy in order that my comment might be printed at the same 
time. I have been more amazed that while treating the letter 
as an article he left me to discover it quite by accident. 

I am amazed that The Christian Leader would print an ex- 
tensive comment on a lecture which has not itself appeared first 
in its columns. It is not fair to the many readers of the Leader 
to have thrust upon them this sort of an effect without an ac- 
companying cause. One of the young men who chanced to 
read this letter remarked, “I don’t know what the man was 
driving at.’ Perhaps it would have been more intelligible to 
the readers i! the address had first been printed in the Leader. 

IT am amazed that a man with the intelligence of Dr. Rose 
can sit under such simple preaching and come away convinced 
that I am lodged on one horn of this ever-present dilemma be- 
tween fate and freedom, design and accident. My address, for 
those who didn’t hear it, consisted of (1) an interpretation of 
the older fatalism, (2) an interpretation of the old emphasis on 
free will, (3) an interpretation of the new determinism found 
in (a) the natural sciences and (b) the social sciences, (4) the in- 
sistence of the place of freedom in the choice of life values if the 
spiritual life is to mean anything, (5) figures of speech to show 
how we ourselves make our life designs by our choices. Some- 
where in this address Dr. Rose must have lost touch with my 
effort at continuity. I am sorry, for perhaps I am at fault in 
not holding his attention. 

f am further amazed that a speech of this nature should be 
criticized as raising questions too great for any man to settle. 
Such an attitude on the part of a minister seems to me to en- 
courage trivialities at the expense of his great function as the 
interpreter of religious teachings, moral purposes and spiritual 
ideals. ‘“‘Let the great questions alone,” is not good advice to 
give any man, especially if it is the advice of an older clergyman 
to a younger. 

Finally, I am amazed that an address that sought to rise 
above the moot question of God or no-God should be turned 
from its normal purpose of humanistic inspiration by one of its 
critics and made to fit into an old-fashioned atheistic suit, out- 
grown, out of style, and worn out. Dr. Rose’s criticism of the 
content of my address misses the mark as far as last summer’s 


weather reports failed to describe the weather of this February, 
although I hope there is no connection between the coldness of 
February and my address. 

Now, lest I, also, be accused of commenting at too great 
length about something my reader hasn’t been privileged to read 
or hear for himself, I shall stop my amazements and express my 
gratitude that at least one speech I made received an answer, and 
for this I am grateful to both Dr. Rose and the editor of The 
Christian Leader. 

Lon Ray Call. 

Braintree, Mass. 


* * 


READ “ARMS AND THE MEN” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Ample material, newly braced, on the subject of War and 
Peace is found in that revealing, devastating, consuming article, 
“Arms and the Men,” in the March issue of Fortune. Young 
people’s societies, men’s clubs and women’s societies will find 
something worth discussing here. 

Such an article almost makes one believe in the literalness of 
the Devil. 

On page 57 one notes Dean Inge as a stockholder in the 
Vickers Companies (the great English munitions organization). 

Ah there, Dean! 

Elmer D. Colcord. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


OO 


AN ANSWER TO GENERAL BULLARD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

As you commented favorably on Dr. Gilroy’s editorial about 
General Bullard and his eulogy of war, you may want to see the 
attached, from The Congregationalist. It is a devastating answer 
to the General. , 

DG 


From a Hard-Boiled War Veteran 
To the Editor: 

Please allow a hard-boiled war-veteran preacher’s com- 
ments on “Blasphemy,” page 56, in The Congregationalist of 
January 25. 

Here I am, in the Veterans Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn., 
with the maimed, diseased, and wrecked manhood, whilst men 
like Lieutenant-General Robert Lee Bullard strut around and 
yelp: “Nations and peoples are built up in war. They deteriorate 
and grow corrupt in peace.” “For every good man that falls in 
action, two men come to take his place. War creates good men.” 
Let this crack-brained fool visit me in the assembly hall of this 
Veterans Hospitals, and repeat the same verbosities before these. 
veterans and myself, and he’ll face more hell-fire barrage than he 
ever escaped in France. 

For over an hour I’ve watched a steady stream of wives, 
mothers, fathers, brothers, sisters, and darling children visiting 
their loved ones, still suffering—all of them suffering—indescrib- 
able agonies of body, mind, and spirit. Here they are, Mr. 
Bullard, returning home from their “buddy.” Will you please 
have these victims of war’s demigods listen to your venomous 
utterances? I will arrange this any time convenient to you, 
with notice on this hospital bulletin board. 

There have been many premature widows made since last 
January 1 in the Veterans Hospital, Mr. Bullard, and if you made 
your dastardly remarks before these audiences, the shock would 
make many more. But, of course, these widows and children 
must suffer and die so that ‘for every good man—and woman— 


’ that falls in action, two men—and two women—can take their 


place.” Don’t forget war nurses. 

I’m going on the operation table tomorrow, brother Bullard, 
for a trivial war-service connected disability. 

Maybe I shouldn’t be so outspoken, as I only had thirty- 
nine months overseas, with twenty months in the front-line 
trenches, as a common private, carrying out the wounded, bury- 
ing the dead, and washing bloody litters. 


Perhaps General Buliard should commission the War De- 
partment to forbid the use of steel helmets, gas masks, ambulance 
men, doctors and nurses, so that there will be no delay of the 
“super-human race.” 

By the way, General Bullard, I am over 600 miles from my 
wife and four children. Your philosophy should crush all senti- 
ment, because love and family ties cause deterioration of man- 
hood. 

Believe me, General Bullard, there are three dear boys and 
one girl of mine who are learning from me to hate war and war- 
mongers like you. 

I hope General Gullard wi!l get on his knees to the Prince 
of Peace, instead of Mars. 

A. Victor Houghton. 

Veterans Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn. 

* * 


THE DECLINE OF OUR CHURCH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of the features of your paper which I like in particular 
is the section which bears the heading, ‘“‘Reactions of Our Read- 
ers.” 

This section is a sort of open forum where your readers de- 
liver themselves of their ideas. To read the letters printed is 
stimulating to the intellect and provocative to the pen or type- 
writer. 

Opening my copy of the Leader today I was attracted by the 
contribution from Henry Lafayette Gillespie. He takes up a 
matter which in other years greatly interested me, and I tried to 
find an answer to the problem he presents. 

I remember finding a statement concerning numerical es- 
timates of the various religious bodies in this country in 1835. 
It was estimated that one-fifth of the population at that time 
was of Universalist belief. 

In my historical researches in local history I have found that 
there is scarcely a town in New England that has not had a 
Universalist church or society at some time during its history. 
Authentic statistics show that there was a time when the Univer- 
salist denomination was much stronger comparatively than now. 
What has caused the decline, for honesty compels us to acknowl- 
edge that there has been a decline? 

There are several reasons. 

In its early days the Universalist movement engendered the 
enthusiasm which a new religious idea always has. Primitive 
Christianity ran over the world in the post-apostolic age. Islam 
within a hundred years planted its mosques from Samarcand to 
the Gates of Hercules. We have seen how Christian Science 
has spread in our own days. 

In its earlier years Universalism meant something distinctive 
in religion. Today there is very little difference between the 
anemic liberalism and the diluted orthodoxy of Protestantism. 
We lack the rugged, even though crude, convictions of our 
spiritual forebears. 

As Mr. Gillespie has pointed out, many of the early Univer- 

salists used a common name to designate a variety of opinions 
held by “‘deists, agnostics, and free thinkers.”’ This is one of the 
reasons why more serious attempt was not made to conserve the 
results of what was in reality a terrific onslaught upon Orthodox 
Christianity. 
‘ From my own study of the matter I am inclined to believe 
that the real reason why so many Universalist churches were 
ephemeral in life was due to the protound conviction which the 
real Universalists had of the validity of their position. They 
thought that the doctrines preached in their pulpits were so 
axiomatic that the world would be compelled to accept their 
position, and that it was not worth while to build churches and 
form societies to perpetuate Universalism. It may be that they 
were not greatly mistaken. 

As a matter of fact people are not as much interested in the 
future life as they once were. Whether the facts are pleasant or 
not we might as well face them. ‘The modern trend of religion is 
“one world at a time.” 
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I* the benevolent Universalist theology can be coordinated 
with scientific rationalism and a missionary zeal, there is still 
opportunity for the church with the old name to gain new fame. 

George L. Thompson. 

Dighton, Mass. 


* * 


CONGRESSMAN FREAR OF WISCONSIN WRITES US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My address printed in The Congressional Record of Jan. 4, 
pages 126-135, gives abundant reasons why a pre-war vote by 
the people alone will prevent another impending and needless war. 
In no sense a pacifist, my own military and public experience, 
with knowledge of tremendous propaganda interests always 
involved, convinces that passage of this resolution by Congress 
and the people is the only insurance against our participation 
in the next European war, which former Secretary Baker, Frank 
Simonds and other high authorities believe “inevitable.” 

“Preparedness” and other efforts of munition makers and 
war exponents that failed Germany, France, England and other 
countries, will fail us. The people who fight and pay alone should 
decide, and Nero fiddling in ancient Rome was no more of a 
ridiculous spectacle to succeeding generations than will be our 
own {feeble actions through complete surrender to war influence 
and careless unconcern, when repeatedly we are told that another 
world war may mean destruction of the present civilization. 

A letter was sent President Roosevelt to arouse his interest 
and support, if possible, to the following resolution, which I have 
repeatedly introduced in Congress and have supported in fre- 
quent House speeches. 

“Congress shall have power to declare war only 
after the war proposition shall have been submitted by 
the President to the several states and a majority of the 
states at general or special elections called by the gov- 
ernors thereof shall have approved the same. This 
amendment shall not be construed to suppress insurrec- 
tions and to repel invasions. 

“The right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons shall not be violated by conscription or forced 
military service, but when public saiety demands Con- 
gress may provide tor forced military service on the 
North American Continent and in no other place.” 


Many commending words are helpful, but only by an aroused 
public sentiment can we prevent our entrance into the next 
European war. 

If you are interested and believe the facts and arguments 
presented have value, your aid in the matter will be gratefully 
accepted by one who has only the same interest that you have in 
preventing needless war. 

James A. Frear. 


kx 


LIKES DR. ADAMS’ ARTICLES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

FMinclosed find money order for $2.50 to renew my subscrip- 
tion to The Christian Leader. 

Thank you for “keeping on keeping on.” During these 
troubled times the inspiration found in the Leader is deeply helpful. 

Especially am I enjoying Dr. F’. D. Adams’ articles on men- 
tal health. I wish they might be issued as a booklet. Should 
they be please let me have some copies for distribution. 

With all good wishes for the Leader and all who help in bring- 
ing it into being. 

A Faithful Reader. 


* x 


WE STAND CORRECTED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
The sands of Miami Beach are yellow, broken coral rock. 
The white sand is up Daytona way and the sands are white on 


the west coast. 
Z. 
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L. P. Jacks on Religion 


“Tt is a sound principle that if we are 
in search of religious experience we should 
look for it not in regions to which we are 
strangers but in the very heart of the life 
we are leading.”’—L. P. Jacks. 


By Ibe 125 dievelesh 


Elemental Religion. 


(Harper. $1.50.) 


Last year Dr. Jacks gave the Lyman 
Beecher Lectures at Yale, and they are 
now presented in print, together with 
three sermons preached in Liverpool 
Cathedral. The sermons, or rather the 
fact that the Dean of the Cathedral in- 
vited Dr. Jacks to deliver them, aroused a 
storm in a tea-pot—by which we are far 
from meaning to compare the Church of 
England to that homely utensil! Lord 
Hugh Cecil has taken ecclesiastical action 
against the bishop and dean of Liverpool, 
appealing to the archbishop to bring them 
to trial for allowing a heretic to preach in 
the sacred precincts. The case is to come 
up in June, according to recent advices 
from Dr. Jacks. 

The lectures were, of course, in the first 
instance addressed to ministers and theo- 
logical students. But they are wholly 
free from the technicalities of professional 
preoccupations which the lay mind might 
expect to find in Beecher lectures on preach- 
ing, and it is evident that Dr. Jacks 
addresses them to all who may be interested 
to know what are his considered conclu- 
sions regarding the message of Christian- 
ity. They are marked by a deceiving sim- 
plicity, deceiving because they might 
seem, at first glance, to be concerned with 
very elementary matters. But Dr. Jacks 
believes that religion is itself a simple 
matter and that the greatest wrong that 
men have done to religion is to complicate 
it with argument and wordy elaborations. 
The simplicity of this series of lectures re- 
minds one of the same author’s lecture, 
“The Lost Radiance of the Christian Re- 
ligion,’’ which has been influential far be- 
yond the constituency to which it was ad- 
dressed. It is the simplicity of ripe wis- 
dom, oi direct approach to what the plain 
man wants and understands, of discrimi- 
nation between shams and realities. 

Dr. Jacks makes no effort to minimize 
the difficulties facing a preacher today. 
On the contrary, he penetrates to the heart 
of them. But he reminds us that they are 
not peculiar to our own time, and suggests 
that they are not due to the lack of re- 
ligion in the world but to its presence. 
“Would it not be true to say that man’s 
conception of what religion is and means 
has now risen to a height and extended to 
a breadth which require the exertion of 
ourselves to the uttermost it we are to keep 
it alive and make it good?” ‘Today we 
are claiming that religion is a universal 
principle, permeating the whole of life. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


For that reason the opposition we are 
challenging is formidable, the opposition 
not simply of intellectual doubt but of the 
massed forces of human selfishness. Yet 
we could not wish for any greater oppor- 
tunities than these difficulties present. 
People are asking, as never before, tor real 
nourishment for their souls, and they are 
becoming more discriminating. ‘The 
study of spiritual food values is now active 
all over the world. Education, science, 
literature, and the radio are promoting it 
everywhere, not intentionally, perhaps, 
but as an inevitable by-product of the 
general enlightenment. The public stand- 
ard of what is spiritually wholesome, spir- 
itually nourishing, . spiritually vitalizing, 
has risen and isrising.”’ The emptiness of 
churches is not to be set down to the irre- 
higiousness of the public; when seeking the 
explanation we must face the fact that the 
world has acquired a higher standard of 
veracity than the church has yet learned to 
impose upon herself. 

Dr. Jacks quotes a fine passage from one 
of his own earlier works, a book which 
should be much more widely known (“The 
Alchemy of Thought,” 1910), in which he 
spoke ot religion as the soul’s ultimatum. 
“Opposition only quickens it to a fuller 
self-assertion, and the hours when its foes 
are most active are the hours of its firmest 
carriage. It is the pillar of fire that burns 
at its brightest in the darkest night. That 
evil should be extenuated or proved not 
to be; that black should be painted white; 
that the groaning and travailing of Crea- 
tion should be hushed up or put out of 
sight—this religion never desires. Things 
are as they are; new names do not alter 
them; evil is evil, pain is pain, death is 
death: and it is only by accepting them so 
that religion can be true to herself... . 
Let the gloom thicken and her radiance 
shall glow all the brighter; let the life of 
man be tragic and she will lift it up among 
the stars.” 

We need not, indeed, fear any difticulties 
(whether of doubt, or arising from the spirit 
of the age, or of our own weakness) so long 
as we are in the great current of the God- 
tradition. ‘‘We misconstrue the great 
tradition when we think of it as man-made. 
The power ot it has not been created by the 
accumulated efforts of philosophers to 
solve the riddles of the world. These are 
but the interpretations, not the Power it- 
self. That comes directly from God; or, 
to speak more strictly, it is God.’ We 
may try to aispense with God, but when 
we try to rest content in the conclusion 
that our lives, and the life of our race, 
have no meaning, we find this to be in- 
tolerable. This is because of the “‘cease- 
less pressure on life of God_ himself. 
Some one is knocking on the door of our 
solitude, but we have lost the key that 
would open the door; we wander miserably 


in dark places, searching for it, and still 
searching for it even when we pretend to 
be occupied with something else. It is 
God himself who is making us so uncon- 
fortable. . . . The very despairs of man- 
kind are a witness, perhaps the most elo- 
quent witness we have, to the constant 
pressure of the Living God.” 

Dr. Jacks emphasizes the difference be- 
tween religion and the study of it, which is 
a rather important point, particularly for 
ministers and thedlogical students. Re- 
ligion, when overstudied, ‘‘tends to become 
a mere ghost or reminiscence of its proper 
self.” So much has religion been studied 
that the plain man is often discouraged, 
feeling that he has nothing which can be 
recognized as corresponding to what the 
books about religion describe. He comes 
to think that religion is an affair of privi- 
leged souls. Actualiy, says Dr. Jacks, ex- 
periences which the plain man is tempted 
to suppose represent a failure to be re- 
ligious are in fact the very stuff of religion, 
experiences of the impact upon their lives 
of a Power that is driving them back from 
some false road they were trying to follow. 
“The difficulty about religious experience 
is not to get it, but to recognize it when it 
comes.” Religion, Dr. Jacks feels sure, is 
not an exceptional thing “reserved for 
privileged souls,” nor exceptional even in 
the sense that it occurs only at rare mo- 
ments of life. ‘It is the normal experience 
of the plain man, grasped in its entirety 
and deeply felt. It is the discovery that 
in every moment of his existence his life is 
supported, nourished, animated, directed 
and urged onwards to a higher excellence, 
by the inescapable pressure of an all- 
enveloping, all-penetrating power in which 
he lives and moves and has his being; the 
discovery of a universal fact supporting 
every particular fact in the universe, with- 
out whose presence the thing we call ‘fact’ 
would not be, and all experience would be 
impossibie. Not a special experience oe- 
curring isolated and alone, but an element 
in all experience whatsoever, unnoticed, 
perhaps, as the Divine impacts so often 
are, but easily recognized, even by the 
plain man, when once his attention has 
been called to it.’ 

For Dr. Jacks all experience, if only we 
understand it, is spiritual; for in all ex- 
perience there is an element which reveals, 
to the understanding mind, the “‘ceaseless 
impact, the inescapable pressure of the 
Spirit of the Living God.” (The reader will 
do well at this point in Dr. Jacks’ argument 
to re-read his little book, “The Living 
Universe.””) Even the questions we have, 
the doubts that will not down, are evidence 
of the same great Fact. ‘Nota question 
comes to any one... . but borrows 
whatever life there is in it, whatever truth 
there is in it—and there is truth in doubts 

(Continued on page 350) 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


ATTITUDES 


Due to the failure of one of the persons 
who had promised to contribute to our 
series on “Attitudes,” we shall omit the 
article on “Our Relation to Government’ 
which was scheduled to appear this week. 

However, a recent issue of The Lauren- 
tian contained a most interesting article 
by one of our Universalist theological stu- 
dents, Jeffrey Campbell, entitled, ““How I 
Would Achieve the Ideal University,’’ and 
although he did not have this series in 
mind it seems to us that several of the 
points there set forth can be easily set over 
and entitled, “Attitudes which we as 
young people need.” 

The second paragraph of Mr. Campbeli’s 
article begins: “‘My first care would be to 
emancipate my institution from the ignor- 
ance, sham, and stupidity of the outside 
world. Any attempt of that existing so- 
ciety to foist its prejudices, shibboleths, 
and emotional biases upon my students 

. . . would be hailed by me as a signal 
to sever .... relations.” This might. 
wel! be the attitude of any Young People’s 
Christian Union. It does not mean a re- 
fusal to accept the ideas of the outside 
world, but it does mean that there is an in- 
herent necessity that each of us look at 
ideas and prejudices and discover whether 
they are founded on ignorance and sham 
before we accept them. If we find them to 
be true, then we may accept them, certain 
that we are profiting from the influence of 
the larger world; if we find them to be 
false we must use the strength of our in- 
stitution to combat them. It is some of 
these things which we have been consider- 
ing here during these Lenten weeks. 

Later the article goes on to say: “‘Edu- 
cation for neither the past nor the present 
but thefuture would be my goal... . my 
bond and duty would be to search out, of 
all available sources, those men and move- 
ments which were coming to grips in a 
practical way with social problems and see 
to it that my crop of thinkers knew them as 
personalities and as social influences.” 
What an exceilent basis this is for the com- 
mittee in charge of the program of any 
local young people’s group! More and 
more we must come to the point where we 
search out those who are finding a practical 
way of dealing with social problems, and 


present their ideas to our groups, so that ~ 


our young people may not only have ideas, 
but may also have some notion of what to 
do to bring those ideas to fruition. 

And the three final points of this article 
might well be taken to heart by the Young 
People’s Christian Union, with each of us 
asking, ““Were the Young People’s Christian 
Union the institution of Mr. Campbell’s 
dream how would it measure up to these 
standards?” 

“How am I... . to achieve all this? 


First, by adhering tenaciously to my creed 
of liberty of thought and expression in 
every field... .. Second, I must be frank 
with my students and my professors alike. 
.... And finally, when my adminis- 
trative dream has been achieved, should 
I discover my tendencies are toward 
peace and security rather than battle for 
outspokenness and controversial issues, it 


is for me, in order to keep Liberal Educa- 
tion liberal, to seek out the most brilliantly 
progressive of my group, cast over him 
the Mantle of Elijah, and in the capacity 
of emeritus wander through the corridors 
of my life’s work, patting home-sick fresh- 
men on the head.” 


In a subsequent issue the editor of The 
Laurentian announced that Mr. Camp- 
bell’s subject had been, ‘“‘If I Were a Col- 
lege Administrator,” and apologized for 
changing his title. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT PRICE MEMBERSHIP? 


It is a well known fact that the member- 
ship in the W. N. M. A. has shown a steady 
decrease over a period of years. There is 
no reason for us not to tace the situation 
and ask ourselves first, why? and next, 
what can I do about it? The answer to the 
first question is quite obvious. We suffer 
a constant loss in membership because so 
many of our old and faithful members are 
taken from the ranks. 
be filled by our younger women, and this is 
being done in many of our groups. Is 
there any other reason why we are losing 
members? Occasionally we hear ‘“‘not in- 
terested,” from a member of a Mission 
Circle, but this is rarely the statement of a 
member of a missionary group. It is a 
frequent answer to the invitation to join 
the Mission Circle, but we find it nearly 
always is our own fault. Why? Because in 
some way we have tailed to educate that 
woman whom we approach to the great- 
ness of our program. First of all, we have 
nothing to apologize for. There is every 
reason why every woman in the denomina- 
tion should be a member of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association. We 
have a program without which the church 
as a whole would suffer in comparison with 
the activities of other denominations. This 
was felt very keenly by your editor while 
listening to the purposes and activities of 
organizations of the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist Churches set forth at a recent 
meeting. The one truly sad part of our 
report was that we had to say our member- 
ship. was from 5,000 to 6,000 wornen out of 
a constituency of approximately 25,000. 
Not such a very good showing, is it? 

And now we wonder what price we must 
pay if we fail to interest more women in our 
program. Let’s look the sitution squarely 
in the face. It means just this—that in the 
state of North Carolina, where there are ex- 
tremely strategic points where liberalism 
is welcomed, we cannot go on unless the 
people of North Carolina are able to fill 
in the gaps, and we feel quite sure that this 
is an impossibility to any great extent, not 
because of any lack of desire, but because 
they just can’t. If we close a church or 
churches in North Carolina, which ones, 


Their places must * 


please? If we recall our missionaries from 
Japan, what will happen to our twenty-two 
daughters by adoption in Blackmer Home? 
These are questions we must answer. 

This is our answer. We are not going 
to have to consider closing any churches 
in North Carolina, neither are we going to 
recall our workers in Japan. How do we 
know? Because we know you. Start now 
to educate every woman who is not a mem- 
ber of the Mission Circle to the realization 
that we as an organization are the arms 
reaching out beyond the confines of our 
own church and community to the larger 
service with ever-widening horizons. 

The situation 7s serious, yet not alarm- 
ing, because we are depending upon you. 
Religious education is being stressed in 
every department of our Church. We have 
our part to perform, and it is through this 
channel that we shall enlist our friends 
in this program of sincere worth, and with 
you and because of you we are going to 
go on with confidence and enlarge the scope 
of our work rather than narrow it. Who 
will report the first gain in membership? 

x x 


THE CLARA BARTON GUILD 


This splendid organization of more than 
five hundred girls deserves recognition 
much more often than we give it in the 
Leader and Missionary Bulletin. 

Since the Worcester Convention we have 
one more Guild, organized by Mrs. Regina 
Cary Lapoint, youngest daughter of Dr. 
‘and Mrs. Harry Cary of Tokyo, Japan. 

“One particularly gratifying feature of 
the Guild work is the growing cooperation 
between Mission Circles and Guilds. 
Some Circles, realizing that their hope for 
the future lies in interesting the young 
women, help to send representatives to 
summer conferences. If care is used in the 
selection of the girl to be sent, it is one of 
the most rewarding experiences a Circle 
can have. Many Guilds are presenting 
programs before Circle meetings, giving 
plays for them, providing music for them, 
and holding occasional joint meetings with 
them.” Here is a fine idea for Mission 
Circles. The benefits are three-fold—the 
Circle benefits, the Institutes are enlarged, 
and the girl’s life is enriched. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


LOYAL GIVERS 


melosed is my annual contribution for 
the support of an organization which I 
value most highly.” 

“Owing to old age, not being able to earn 
any money, I am unable to contribute any 
very helpful amount, but your request of 
March ist hits me in a very tender spot, so 
I am enclosing $1.00.” 

“In sending the enclosed I find 4 new 
phrasing for the old adage, ‘Give until it 
hurts.’ What hurts is that I can’t give 
more, not only because of my interest in 
the work but because of my admiration 
for the gallant heroism of an organization 
which is carrying on so cheerfully.” 

So the letters come. And the checks 
which come with them, large and small, 
will help this Association to carry on its 
work. Weare grateful for the gifts and the 
givers. 

* * 
THE FIRST SUNDAY IN NEW YORK 
STATE 


Every church school wants the field - 


worker to see it on a Sunday. Since that 
day comes only once in every seven, it 
can’t be done. The work among the 
teachers can be done almost any day, but 
to see the machinery really operate re- 
quires a Sunday in a parish. 

The first Sunday of this New York trip 
was spent at Carthage. This is called a 
federated church, but, as far as numbers 
are concerned, there are no Universalists 
in the school, all 210 being Congrega- 
tionalists. There are so many, and the 
building is so small, that it is necessary to 
have two sessions, the primary session 
meeting during church hour, the junior and 
older members meeting at noon. But let 
us go back to the beginning. : 

It was 4.40 Saturday afternoon when 
we reached Carthage, a town whose chief 
industry is that of paper pulp, although 
many of the mills are closed. After dinner 
the teachers and officers arrived at the 
parsonage for their conference. We tried 
to get at certain tacts in regard to the 
school, what they were trying to do, by 
what means, and with what results. At 
several places we were able to make sug- 
gestions that helped solve existing prob- 
lems. It was a long session, but an im- 
mensely interesting, and, we hope, profit- 
able one. 

Sunday morning we visited the primary 
session, both opening service and classes. 
We were also able to get into the church 
service to hear the last fifteen minutes of 
the splendid sermon the minister, Rev. 
Lyman Achenbach, preached on ‘‘The In- 
ward God—HEnthusiasm.”” Many more of 
us need that inward God. It would help 
our work a great deal. 

At noon we attended the “‘main school,’’ 
where juniors, intermediates, seniors, and 


three classes of adults assembled. There 
was also an orchestra, composed of. boys 
and girls, men and women—a fine venture 
in cooperative work. The Lenten service 
on St. Francis of Assisi was used by the 
superintendent, assisted by a young 
teacher. When called upon to speak to 
the school I was glad to tell more of those 
fine men and women of the past who have 
worked so hard to preserve for us the 
church which we love and serve. Before 
the noon period was over I was able to 
have quite a conference with the super- 
intendent. 

At 6.380 we went back to the church for 
the young people’s meeting, where I tried 
to help them think through the planning 
of the work in young people’s groups, and 
the important place which worship should 
have in that experience. Before this ses- 
sion ended, folks started arriving for the 
evening meeting. I had been told of the 
Fireside Group which met in the church 
parlors, very informally, for the Sunday 
evening get-togethers. But I was quite 
unprepared for the return of the orchestra, 
and the assembling ot about fifty adults, 
to hear me speak on “Parents and Re- 
ligious Education.” They seemed quite 
interested in knowing what the point of 
view is in church school work today, as 
well as in the total program of religious 
education as it can be carried out in many 
churches. Among those present were 
friends from other churches, including the 
teacher of weekday religious instruction. 
There is a field with which most of us are 
unfortunately all too unfamiliar. But 
Carthage holds a record in New York State 
for having had week-day religious instruc- 
tion, taught now in the public school build- 
ings, for a period of thirteen consecutive 
years. What a boon to the character de- 
velopment of the youth of any community! 

So the first Sunday came to a close. 
Back at the parsonage there were reports 
and letters to write, and the hands of the 
clock pointed to twenty minutes, of one 
when the field worker turned out her light. 

EIG eae 


* * 


WEEK-DAY INSTRUCTION 


Hearing of the week-day program of re- 
ligious instruction which our chureh school 
in Fitchburg, Mass., is sponsoring this 
winter, we asked for a brief report of the 
plan. Weare glad to print it below: 

For the past two years the Universalist 
church school in Fitchburg has experi- 
mented with a week-day session. Recog- 
nizing that forty minutes of Sunday in- 
struction are pitifully inadequate, and 
often insufficient to permit any consid- 
erable project work or handwork, the 
Church School Association voted to at- 
tempt a week-day session. It has been 
steadily hoped that the work of the week- 


day session could be so closely correlated 
with the Sunday instruction that there 
would actually be only one integrated pro- 
gram in the whole school. Thus far, it 
has not been possible to do this. The 
reasons are apparent: whole classes do not 
come to the week-day session; the week-day 
session thus far has appealed only to those 
under fourteen, week-day instructors are 
not the same people as the Sunday in- 
structors, and close cooperation has not 
been achieved; moreover, the week-day 
session has largely a handcraft program. 

Drifting about in the back of our minds 
has been another thought; not only do we 
want to extend the teaching time, but we 
want to make some contribution to helping 
the children use their leisure time more 
constructively. 

Let me describe briefly a typical pro- 
gram, as we have it on Wednesday after- 
noon. 

The children begin to arrive at 3.30. 
The minister is usually there to greet them, 
talk to them and thus get acquainted. 
He directs a play program from 3.45 to 4:15 
Then a quiet time for a brief story, a prayer 
perhaps, and then to class. 

There are four classes: Basket-weaving 
with Indian stories to go with the stitches. 
Clay-modeling of objects connected with 
biblical stories. Soap carving. This class 
has carved Noah’s Ark, a cross, a Pales- 
tinian house, a water pitcher. Dramatics. 
Plays within reach of youngsters. This 
has been difficult. 

Sewing was also offered, but no one 
elected it. It was hoped to use the labor in 
this class to produce costumes for the com- 
ing Easter pageant. 

The class sessions last from 4.25 until 
5.15, and often the children are reluctant 
to leave. Between twenty-five and thirty 
usually attend. Besides an instructor for 
each class, we have two general assistants. 

Children who do not come to our Sunday 
session (often Catholics) come to the week- 
day meeting. We discover that children 
trom some of our Jess well-to-do homes are 
eager to enjoy what the week-day session 
offers. This is an angle we had not antici- 
pated, and it moves us to continue the 
project even though we do not increase our 
attendance rapidly. 


K * 


Peace does not happen—it has to be 
made. 

God is never on the side of anything 
that is against the possibility of man’s 
achievement of his best. 

Many people lose the best by seeking 
for the good. 


No need is ever met by being silenced. 


About the only wealth we ever save is 
what we give away. 
Roy L. Smith. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., was in and 
about Boston on Monday and Tuesday, 
March 5 and 6, and gave on the two days 
five addresses. He gave the chapel address 
at Tufts each day. On Monday evening 
he spoke in the Central Congregational 
Church, Newtonville, on his famous auto- 
graphed photographs. On Tuesday after- 
noon he addressed the students at Dean 
Academy, and on Tuesday evening he lec- 
tured to the people of Franklin. 


Rey. William Austin Pratt, formerly pas- 
tor of the Universalist church in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, died March 7 at Sterling, 
Til. He was in his seventy-ninth year. 


Rev. George H. Thorburn, for two years 
pastor at Middletown, N. Y., begins work 
at Herkimer, in the Mohawk Valley, March 
18. 


Rev. Dilworth Lupton contributed an 
interesting article to The Northwestern 
Christian Advocate of March 1, on “Strength 
for Days of Strain.” 


Mrs. Henry C. Fay of Bath, New York, 
an old and valued subscriber of The Chris- 
tian Leader, died recently, in her eighty- 
fourth year. 


Mrs. Harold E. B. Speight, wife of the 
Literary Editor of the Leader, fell recently 
and broke her arm, but is now rapidly re- 
covering from the after effects and the 
arm is knitting well. 


Mrs. Fred 8. Abbott, for many years a 
devoted worker in the Universalist church 
at Rutland, Vermont, died on Monday, 
March 5. She was a sister of Mrs. George 
E. Huntley of Peabody, Mass. 


Rey. and Mrs. Wesley Gilbert Price 
welcomed with joy an eight-and-one-half- 
pound boy, Donald, at their home in 
Junction City, Kansas, Jan. 13, and were 
plunged into sorrow by the death, Feb. 25, 
of their two-and-one-half-year-old daugh- 
ter, Gloria Ellen. 


Miss Cora Wilder of Brockton, Mass., 
left $1,000 to the Universalist church of 
Brockton and $1,000 to the National 
VG Pa (Cau 


Rev. H. C. Ledyard of Brockton, Mass., 
spoke at the annual Fathers and Sons 
Night of the Franklin Methodist Church, 
March 7. 


Hon. Eugene Bucklin Bowen of Che- 
shire, chairman of the Special Committee 
on Battle Monuments of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Great and General 
Court of Massachusetts, gave a hearing 
recently on his bill to erect a monument 
on the battle-field of Saratoga to Massa- 
chusetts men who fought there. Eighty- 
four per cent of the Colonial army in that 
battle, he states, were from New England, 


and Interests 


and seventy per cent of those from Massa- 
chusetts. 
Maine 


Old Town.—Rev. Clifford R. Stetson, 
pastor. Our church is cooperating with 
the Methodist and Baptist churches in 
Sunday evening Lenten services. The 
Men’s Club gave a supper on Ladies’ 
Night, Feb. 19. The Murray Club had 
a public card party, Feb. 27. The Ladies’ 
Circle has met each week in spite of bad 
weather and walking. Sermons during 
Lent are on the general theme, ‘‘Finding 
God.” Several people are using the Len- 
ten readings. 


New York 


Henderson.—The church is climbing 
upward under the leadership of Chas. A. 
Wyman, our pastor since September. The 
week before Christmas the men of the 
parish put on a game supper that was well 
attended and successful. The first of the 
year a Community Men’s Club was 
formed. Two meetings have already been 
held. Fathers and Sons Night was ob- 
served March 8, with supper served by the 
ladies of the Methodist church. Ladies’ 
night will be observed the last part of 
March. The Sunday school has been re- 
organized and a new program planned for 
the year. March 11 was observed as 
Young People’s Sunday. A young people’s 
organization for the community was or- 
ganized last fall, and meetings are held 
each Saturday night. The Ladies’ Aid 
is again functioning and doing some good 
work. 


* * 


THE DOOLITTLE HOME CAMPAIGN 


The emergency fund campaign for the 
Doolittle Home for Aged People has met 
with such success that with reports re- 
ceived from only about one-fourth of the 
churches of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, one-third of the fund is already sub- 
scribed. A number of the churches have 
found it necessary to present the appeal at 
times other than the week-end planned, be- 
cause of conditions rising out of the heavy 
snows. 

The original plan called for a great mass 
meeting of representatives from Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island churches to be 
held in Boston Feb. 28, with a second meet- 
ing on March 5, at which time the dele- 
gates would return to report on the results 
of the solicitation in their respective 
churches. The terrific snow-storms that 
came at that period made it obvious that a 
very meager attendance would be had at 
such meetings, and it was therefore decided 
to proceed with the campaign without 
benefit of such gatherings. 

In many of the churches the chairmen 
of the committees appointed to take care of 
the solicitation for the Home, have on their 


own account given little dinners to the 
workers. Within about two weeks it is ex- 
pected that the committee will publish the 
complete returns according to churches. 
With all but two or three churches in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island cooperat- 
ing, it is anticipated that the objective will 
easily be reached. The campaign thus far 
is considered by the committee an excel- 
lent demonstration of the ease with which 
a great objective can be obtained when the 
cheerful cooperation or all the churches is 


forthcoming. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


John A. Cousens is president of Tufts 
College. 

Rey. Carlyle Summerbell is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Tampa, Fla. 

Kenneth Hutchinson was recently or- 
dained to the Universalist ministry in 
Pasadena, Cal. 

John Wright Buckham is professor of 
Christian theology in the Pacifie School of 
Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 

Rey. Charles Graves is minister of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society of 
Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister 
of the Universalist church in Oneonta, 
INGEYS 

Donald W. Moreland is 2 member of 
the staff of the Industrial Aid Society of 


Boston. 
* a 


THE BIGGEST BOOK IN THE WORLD 


It weighs 2330 pounds. It is seven and 
one-half feet high, seven and one-quarter 
feet wide and three and one-half feet thick. 
It is being written by thousands of men 
and women who, by their signatures, regis- 
ter their protest against the war racket. 

This book is the unique property of 
World Peaceways, an organization with 
headquarters in New York. As a part of 
its program for peace this book is traveling 
from city to city in the United States. It 
has recently been in Washington, D. C. 
During the current week, March 12-17, it 
is on display on the fourth floor of Filene’s 
Gift Store in Boston. 

Under the caption ‘‘The Pen Is Mightier 
than the Sword,” World Peaceways issues 
a thought-provoking leaflet describing the 
purpose of their work. The following para- 
graphs are taken from it: 

The sword destroys and in destroying 
writes alike the death sentence of the slain 
and slayer. The pen builds for the ages, 
when it builds with ideas and ideals. Here 
is your chance to build tor this generation. 

Average citizens, men or women, are 
voiceless and helpless when it comes to 
petitioning governments, unless by con- 
certed action they can roll up a chorus 
which, because of its sheer weight, size 
and strength, can crash through to the ears 
for which it is intended! Hverybody wants 
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to see world recovery become a reality, but 
common sense teaches us that no such thing 
can be possible unless there is world peace. 

It is for universal peace and a better 
understanding between nations, that World 
Peaceways, a regularly chartered non- 
profit organization of patriotic citizens, has 
undertaken the herculean task of building 
“the biggest book in the world,” which 
shall be the means of making average people 
people everywhere articulate in a protest 
against threatened war; against the schem- 
ing of statesmen and politicians; the per- 
secution of racial groups; the private manu- 
facture of arms and munitions for profit- 
able trade; and the age-old scheme of plot- 
ting aggression and invasion for material 
gains. 

If you wish to have a part in the build- 
ing of this book you may obtain sheets for 
forty signatures by writing to World 
Peaceways, Inc., Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City. 


* 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 346) 
as well as in affirmations-—from the life and 
truth of the all-enveloping and all-penetrat- 
ing God.” Real religion, as distinguished 
from that based upon hearsay, arises when 
we realize this impact of the Power. -This 
is “elemental religion,” religion caught 
at the stage “‘before the intellect has got 
to work upon it,’ the religion without 
which theology would have nothing to ex- 
plain. Tihs religion has nothing to fear. 
“The only religion whose future is preca- 
rious is the religion which rests upon hear- 
say; perhaps it would be no great loss to 
the world if our fears for the future of that 
were to be fulfilled.” 

Dr. Jacks appeals to preachers to think 
twice before joining in the ery about the 
“moral chaos of the modern world.’’ If 
the world were a moral chaos it would not 
bea world, and we could in any case never 
get it out of chaos. ‘By so describing it 
the preacher cuts the ground from under 
his feet; he saws off the branch on which 
he is sitting. It is only because the world 
is not a moral chaos that means exist for 
reforming it.” The author compares the 
young of today with the companions of his 
own early days, and feels that the “‘general 
standard of self-respect has risen.”’ 

The three sermons in this volume deal 
with “The Holy Ghost,” “The Holy Catho- 
lic Church,” and “Death.” They deal with 
the voice which speaks in us the monitions 
of Truth, with the commands which con- 
stitute the Spirit’s highest answer to our 
questions, and with the supreme challenge 
which religion offers to those who face the 
searching question what they shall do with 
their lives, the challenge to give their lives 
away, put it to the hazard, stake it in the 
name of something higher than itself, even 
lay it down altogether. They are brief 
and very simple messages, of the kind that 
derive their impressiveness from the per- 
senality of the speaker, but they have the 


great virtues which Dr. Jacks himself urges 
in his Beecher lectures to preachers: they 
deal directly with the plain man’s experi- 
ence, and they display the valor of the 
spiritual life in face of the worst the world 
can do. 

JEL, Jig 18k, Sie 
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DR. ETZ IN WASHINGTON 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintend- 
ent, was an honored guest at the morning 
service of the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church on March 4. Dr. Perkins 
in introducing him said that if the church 
was episcopal in form of government we 
should call it an episcopal visitation. Dr. 
Kitz read the scripture lesson, offered an up- 
lifting prayer, and spoke briefly at the time 
of the notices. He said that wherever he 
went in the United States, he found interest 
deep in the Universalist National Memo- 
rial Church, and that many people who 
never had seen it had for it a deep affection. 
He testified to the denominational spirit 
of the Washington Universalists, their 
splendid generosity on Loyalty Sunday, 
and their support of the General Conven- 
tion. “It is a true partnership,” he said, 
“the thing that we hoped would come 
about.” 

Dr. Perkins preached eloquently on 
“Jesus and the Centurion.” 

ES a 
TWO ENGAGEMENTS 


Mr. and Mrs. Waldo G. Edwards of Ar- 
lington, Mass., announce the engagement 
of their daughter, Beatrice Conant Ed- 
wards, to Mr. George H. Wood, Jr., of 
Tufts College, son of Mr. and Mrs. George 
H. Wood of Brighton. 

Miss Edwards is a secretary at Univer- 
salist Headquarters, Boston, in the office 
of the State Superintendent of Churches, 
a teacher in the Arlington Universalist 
church school, and formerly was active in 
the Y. P. C. U. ot the Universalist Church. 
She is a graduate of Somerville High 
School, class of 1929, and of Bryant and 
Stratton Business College. 

Mr. Wood attended Boston Latin 
School, class of ’28, and is in his sixth and 
senior year at Tufts College, School of 
Theology, where he will receive the degrees 
of B. 8. and S. T. B. in June. He was for 
three years leader of the college band. 

He is a licentiate of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention and a member of 
the Unitarian church in Brighton. He 
served as minister of the Universalist 
church in Acton, Mass., from 1931 to 19338. 
He is at present minister of the First Parish 
Universalist Church in Saugus, where he 
has been since December, 1933. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wesley M. Macdonald 
of Everett, Mass., announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Dorothy Elizabeth, 
to Henry Goodale Harrison, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. John L. Harrison of Everett. 
Miss Macdonald is a graduate of the 
Everett High School and the Chandler 
School in Boston. Mr. Harrison is a 


graduate of the Everett High and took a 
special course at the Lowell Institute. 
Both Miss Macdonald and Mr. Harrison 
are active workers in the Young People’s 
Christian Union, and Miss Macdonald has 
been for several years office secretary of 
the General Y. P. C. U. 


che 


CHAUTAUQUA 


In preparation for the campaign which 
is to be launched soon and continue until 
Chautauqua is clear of debt, a General 
Campaign Committee has been formed to 
carry through to a successful conclusion. 
The objects of the campaign are three: 

1. To promote the 1934 program and 
issue all necessary literature and publicity. 
2. To raise money to guarantee the re- 
ceivers against loss on the 1934 program. 
3. To raise money to settle Chautauqua’s 
debts and obligations on the best terms 
possible. 

Dr. Arthur Bestor, president of the In- 
stitution, is the chairman of the General 
Committee. Among those asked to serve 
on the committee are Mrs. Thomas A. 
Edison, Dr. George E. *Vincent, Mrs. 
Perey Pennybacker, Mr. Ralph Norton, 
Mrs. Virginia Gilkey, Mrs. Grace Card 
Smith, Dr. Albert Sharpe, Mrs. Wallace 
Tenner, Rev. Dilworth Lupton, and Rev. 
John M. Foglesong. 


FEDERATED CHURCH WOMEN 


Ascension Day, May 10, 1934, has been 
designated by the National Council of 
Federated Church Women as a day of 
special assembly, dedication to the tasks 
of the Kingdom, and prayer for Christian 
unity. This is the second annual obsey- 
ance of Ascension Day for these purposes 
by church women. 

In the confusion and uncertainty of the 
present hour, in the social and economic 
chaos of our day, the power and ultimate 
triumph of Christ constitute an inspiring 
and challenging message, and an all suf- 
ficient motive for consecration and Chris- 
tian unity. 

Groups of church women everywhere, 
whether they have any affiliation with the 
National Council or not, are invited to join 
in this observance. 

Complete information concerning the 
observance of the day, with suggested pro- 
gram, may be secured from Mrs. James T. 
Ferguson, 801 R. A. Long Building, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.80 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Havea, Conn. 5 
p.m. every Tuesday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill, 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Maepherson. 1310 kilocyeles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 
WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
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Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol0p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadeasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec: 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. 10.45 a. m. every Sunday. 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Rev. Robert D. Kil- 
lam. 1500 kilocycles. 

WSAT, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.830 a.m. E.S.'T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 likocycles. 

* x 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR—AUG. 


To the Friends of Murray Grove: 
This year, more than ever, we shall need your aid. 
Any donation of money or any article that may 
be sold, will be gratefully received. Dressed dolls 
and handkerchiefs wil! be featured at a special table. 
(Mrs. Robert) Elizabeth M. Tipton, 
Chairman of the Fair Committee. 
Until July 10, 7026 Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia, 
Pa. After July 10, Murray Grove House, Forked 
River, New Jersey. 


17-18, 1934 


ee 
LENTEN SERVICES 


Lenten services, 12.15 to 12.55, Feb. 14 to March 30, 
at Tremont Temple, Lorimer Hall, Boston, under the 
auspices of the Greater Boston Federation of Churches. 

March 19. Rev. S. S. Drury, Head Master St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. 

March 20. Rev. George E. Leighton, First Univer- 
salist Church, Somerville. 

March 21. Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, Bishop 0 the 
Diocese of Massachusetts. 

March 22. Rev. William L. Stidger, Church of All 
Nations (Methodist), Boston. 

March 23. Rev. Lynn J. Radcliffe, College Avenue 
Methodist Church, Somerville. 

March 26. Rev. W. Quay Rosselle, First Baptist 
Church, Malden. 

March 27. Dean Vaughan Dabney, Andover-New- 
ton Theological Seminary. 

March 28. Rev. Dwight Bradley, First Church (Con- 
gregational), Newton. 

March 29. Rev. L. O. Hartman, Editor and Mana- 
ger Zion’s Herald. 

March 30. Good Friday (12 to 3 p.m.). 12, Rev. 
James Whitcomb Brougher, Tremont Temple. 12.30, 
Rev. Clarence W. Dunham, Pilgrim Church (Congre- 
gational), Dorchester. 12.55, Rev. William Wallace 
Rose, First Universalist Church, Lynn. 1.20, Rev. 
Sven G. Youngert, Swedish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Waltham. 1.45, Rev. William R. Leslie, St. 
Mark’s Methodist Church, Brookline. 2.10, Rev. F. 
King Singiser, First Baptist Church, Watertown. 
2.35, Rev. Raymond Calkins, First Church (Congre- 
gational), Cambridge. 

eee 
CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Fellowship granted to Rey. Frank S. Gredler of the 
Unitarian Church in accordance with rules govern- 
ing dual fellowship. 

Clifford D. Newton, Secretary. 

March 5, 1934. 

Seame 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 
Lenten Season—1934 

March 19. Rev. Dwight Bradley, D. D. 

March 26. Rev. BE. C. Herrick, D. D., president 
Andover Newton Theological School. 

o2 F 
WANTED—H YMNBOOKS 


Would like to correspond with individual or or- 
ganization having copies of ‘‘Church Harmonies, 
New and Old”’ which are not being used. 

Pastor First Universalist Church, 
' Caribou, Maine. 
eae 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The forty-fifth annual Convention of the Con- 
necticut Young People’s Christian Union is to be 
held at the Church of the Messiah in New Haven, 
Saturday and Sunday, April 14 and 15, 1934. 

Lovina J. Treadwell, Secretary. 


Obituary 


William B. Lewis 


William B. Lewis died Feb. 26 at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. John I. Zoller, at Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mr. Lewis had divided his time with his daughter 
and a son in California for some years, but had been 
ill for the past four. He was born in Solsville, Madi- 
son County, on the 27th of August, 1855, his par- 
ents being pioneer settlers who emigrated from 
Connecticut, and who were farmers. The son in- 
herited the homestead and occupied it until 1916. 
He was married to Sarah Genevieve Anson of Sols- 
ville in 1880, and she died in 1914. Two years later 
Mr. Lewis retired and moved to Little Falls. 

He was a man of courtly bearing, a gentleman of 
the old school, who kept well posted on current 
events. By reason of his broad knowledge and 
common sense he was recognized as a man of intel- 
ligence whose ovinions were valued by his fellows. 
He was one of the most substantial members of the 
Universalist church at Madison, and was also a mem- 
ber of the Masonic lodge at Hamilton. 

Besides Mrs. Zoller, another daughter, Miss 
Minnie Lewis of Chicago, and a son, John L. Lewis, 
who is attached to the staff of the United States 
geological survey at Sacramento, Cal., survive. 

The grandfather of Mr. Lewis, William Lewis also, 
who moved to Madison County from Connecticut, 
was one of the founders of the Universalist church in 
the village of Madison. His father, John, was trus- 
tee of that church for the greater part of his adult 
life. William B. Lewis also was a trustee. 

The prayer service at Little Falls Thursday,, 
March 1, was conducted by Rev. Stanard Dow 
Butler, D. D., of Utiea, a former pastor at Madison, 
and Rev. Truman Menadue of Little Falls. Fun- 
eral services were held at Madison in the Universalits 
church, and Dr. Butler and Mr. Menadue officiated. 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Personality and Religion 


April 2. Human Personality 
April 9. A Personal God 
April 16. A Finite Personal God 
April 23. Personal Religion 
April 30. Social Religion 


Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Ph.D., LL. D. 


Borden Parker Bowne Professor of Philosophy 
in Boston University 


On Monday Afternoons 
At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


Offering Envelope for Easter 


An unusually beautiful design of lilies 
and the cross printed in colors. Envelopes 
are made of extra strong paper and are of 
good size—2 1-2 x 4 1-14 inches. Name 
line on the reverse side. 

Price, 40 cents per hundred 


Universalist Publishing House 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O, Address for the Medical and Dental Serco 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. \, 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 
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Crackling 

“When I was at the party,” said Betty, 
aged just four, ‘‘a little girl fell off her 
chair right down upon the floor, and all the 
other little girls began to laugh but me: I 
didn’t laugh a single bit,’ said Betty, seri- 
ously. 

“Why not?” her mother asked her, full 
of delight to find that Betty-——bless her 
little heart—had been so sweetly kind. 
“Why didn’t you laugh, darling; or don’t 
you like to tell?” 

“T didn’t laugh,” said Betty, ‘cause it 
was me that fell.””—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

“Now, boys,’”’ said the teacher, ‘‘tell me 
the signs of the zodiac. You first, Thom- 
as.” 

“Taurus, the Bull.” 

“Right. Now you, Harold, another one.” 

“Cancer, the Crab.” 

“Right again. And now it’s your turn, 
Albert.” 

The boy looked puzzled, hesitated a 
moment, and then blurted out, “Mickey, 
the Mouse.’’—Selected. 

* * 

Joan had been rather a naughty girl all 
day. When her mother was putting her 
to bed she said, ‘‘When you say your 
prayers, Joan, ask God to make you a 
good girl tomorrow.” 

With an inquiring glance up into her 
mother’s face, Joan returned, ‘Why? 
What’s on tomorrow?” —Answers. 

* * 

“Did you find the novel I loaned you 
enjoyable?” 

“T found it instructive, anyway.” 

“What did it teach you?” 

“Not to read any more by the same 
author.” —Boston Transcript. 

* Ox 

According to a scientist, African canni- 
bals will not eat any one who is more than 
forty years old. So far as we’re able to de- 
termine, that’s the only danger incident to 
existence which we’ve safely passed.— 
Jacksonville Journal. 

* * 
Sermon 
“T Want More than Bread”’ 
Church Supper Tonight 
Sourbraten and Roast Pork 
—Syracuse Church Bulletin. 
* * 

Long-winded lecturer: “If I have talked 
too long, it’s because I haven’t my watch 
with me, and there’s no clock in this hall.” 

Voice from audience: ‘‘There’s a calendar 
behind you.”’—Exchange. 

x  # 

A determined campaign to enforce all 
forms of reckless and careless automobile 
driving in Berkeley has been launched by 
the police.—Los Angeles paper. 

* * 

We have not had much time to worry 
over Mr. Roosevelt’s monetary policy; we 
have been so busy with our own.—Ameri- 
can Lumberman (Chicago). 
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sayings of Jesus, as reported in the Sermon on the Mount: 
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Two chapters are devoted to each saying, making eight great 
Lessons in Spiritual Culture. 


Dr. Adams believes that Jesus meant these challenging words 
to be taken literally, and that we shall never have Christianity as 
he taught it until we act accordingly. 


The book is designed primarily for the general reader, and is 
written in a popular, intensely interesting style and without techni- 
cal terms or phraseology. Yet it is admirably adapted for use in 
classes or study groups. Following each chapter are suggested ex- 
ercises for individual practise and demonstration of the principle 
dealt with in the chapter. 
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